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Whatever form (of the Divine) any devotee with faith wishes to 
worship, I make that faith of his steady. Endowed with that faith, 
he seeks the worship of such a one and from him he obtains his 
desires, the benefits being decreed by Me alone. But temporary is 
the fruit gained by these men of small minds. The worshippers of 
the gods go to the gods but My devotees come to Me. 


Bhagavadgita, vii. 21-23. 
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OUR PROBLEMS* 
By 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


I cannot speak about religion because I am not a man 
of religion. 

I am a humble layman struggling with the problems 
of life as they confront me and my country, trying to 
understand them, and trying to do my duty as far as I 
can understand it. And the conception of that duty 
I feel is not only to serve my people in India but 
also to serve all others beyond India, and more 
particularly the development of good, friendly, co-operative 
relations between the countries—not only between 


*From a speech delivered in Colombo at the concluding function of the 
Buddha Anniversary Celebrations in May, 1957. 
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neighbouring countries but countries farther away from 
us also. 

But apart from our being neighbours and apart 
from these inheritances of various kinds which have 
brought us together in many ways, there is the essential 
compulsion of events today in the world which makes 
us try to understand others and try to help in bringing 
about international co-operation and goodwill because 
the only other way is conflict, and conflict on a 
tremendous scale in the world. 

Gradually all middle ways are being squeezed out. 
The great choice comes to our country—to my country 
and every country in the world—the choice between 
these two great extremes: the way of conflict and the 
way of peace and co-operation which you may say is 
embodied in the message of the Buddha, as indeed it 
has been embodied in the message of all great sages 
and other great men also. This is the challenge and 
you have to find an answer to that: does the world 
want the doctrine of the sword or the doctrine of the 
Buddha and of other great men ? 

Today one would think that it is the doctrine of 
the sword that appears to prevail. The doctrine of 
the sword has often raised its head and has taken 
many victims. It has spoken often enough, and yet I 
believe that the history of the world has shown that 
there is something much more powerful than the doctrine 
of the sword and the doctrine of hatred and the evil 
brood that comes from them. But the compulsion of. 
today is that the doctrine of the sword has got tremendous 
power behind it to destroy, not to build. If the mind 
and heart are corrupted by violence, it would be bad 
for the world. If not, all these great forces which are used 
for violence could be turned to good causes. 
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We have problems, difficult problems which disturb 
us. Sometimes in spite of best efforts we find their solution 
not easy. How are we to deal with them? The first 
is that however difficult it may be to solve any problem, we 
should always approach it in the right way, in the friendly 
way, in the co-operative way, by trying to understand 
the other party’s point of view. If we do that, then 
at least a part of the difficulty of the problem goes away. 
The second thing to remember is that all problems 
should be viewed more specially from the human point 
of view. Human beings are not odd statistical entities. 

Certain people have said that war should be ruled 
out because it is too dangerous. Yet they talk in terms 
of cold war. But I will tell you with all my heart that 
I would rather. have naked war than cold war, because 
in war you can see the weapons and you can see whom 
you are fighting. But how are you going to deal with 
cold war ? I think this idea of the cold war is something 
horrible. 

I can understand occasions arising when, as things 
are in the world at present, we have to defend ourselves. 
I speak as a politician, I speak as a person responsible 
to a large extent for my country’s well-being, defence, etc. 
I cannot, I am sorry to say, in that position, say what 
my master Gandhiji might have said: “Do away with 
evil, put your faith in goodness—in your goodness and 
the goodness of your opponent.” 

I believe in that formula, but however much I may 
believe in it, I cannot function in that way, situated 
as we are. I cannot, frankly, if I may say so with 
humility, I cannot function as a saint. I am not a 
saint. I am a humble person, and it is no good trying 
to function as something else. I am only a democratic 
leader. I cannot take my people in a direction which 
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they do not understand and for which they have no 
training or competence. 

The statesman compromises, the politician compro- 
mises—and is forced to do so because he cannot carry 
his people, even though he may understand the position. 
He has to make others understand him if he is a leader 
of men, and he has to carry those others with him. In 
other words you might say you can only take people 
as far as they are trained to go, as they have been 
disciplined to go, as their heart and mind and spirit would 
allow them to go. 

If they are not trained, your message does not sink 
in. It takes time to sink in. Gradually it may 
perhaps. So we have our limitations in conduct. An 
individual may not have those limitations if he lives an 
individual life. But when he lives a corporate life, more 
especially if he is in charge of the destinies of persons, 
then he is a fellow traveller with others, taking a journey 
to a certain goal. He must go hand in hand with the 
people. He cannot increase his pace. He may try 
to increase the pace for others and push others but he 
has to go with them. That is the fate and destiny of 
a person who is put in that position, and so he has to 
compromise. 

To compromise may seem always bad and dangerous 
lest it may lead to worse things. And that is the problem 
of the political leader—whether he can try to save himself 
and his country by never compromising with what is 
definitely evil. If he cannot take the right step because 
the people are not ready or something else intervenes 
which prevents it, then he should at least not take the 
wrong step. Let him prevent that. 

Peace does not mean the absence of war. Peace 
means freedom from fear. If you have fear in your heart, 
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you are not peaceful. Fear is violence and invites 
violence. But if you cannot establish real peace, at least 
you can prevent war. Of course, the time may come 
when peace may establish itself in the hearts of men. 

Out of hatred and violence, I am utterly and 
absolutely convinced, no good can come. We are much 
too prone to judge others and blame them, not being 
ourselves able to go forward in the right way. Even 
if we are in the right and the others in the wrong, does 
it help our telling the other fellow all the time—“You 
are in the wrong, correct yourself”? Is that the way 
to win over other people? Surely it only irritates, it 
annoys, it makes them angry and that is not the correct 
way to win over people. And we arrive at the conclusion 
that whether we can take many right steps forward or 
not, let us at least avoid wrong steps and compromise 
with something that is definitely evil. Let us at least 
avoid answering others by trying to tell them that they 
are bad, that they should reform themselves. That is not 
the way to win over even a child, or a grown up, a nation 
much less. So step by step, we may perhaps try to do 
that and thus possibly serve the larger causes we have at 
heart. 

Ceylon and India attained their independence about 
ten years ago after long travail and sacrifice. Nothing 
is worthwhile which has not had the full price paid for 
it. Human suffering and travail discipline a nation. 
And freedom which is a tremendous and an inalienable 
right of a nation, brings a multitude of obligations, 
responsibilities and problems. Some people think that 
if they are free they can be irresponsible, that they can 
do what they like, but slowly do they learn the lesson 
of the responsibilities and the obligations and the hard 
work it involves. 
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As free members of the world community, we have 
to share somewhat the burdens of the world. Whether 
we would succeed I do not know. It is for us to labour, 
not always to know the result of that labour. If we 
have faith enough, if we have a sense of doing something 
worthwhile, doing something that is desirable, then it does 
not matter what happens. Of course our heads will be 
high and our eyes raised to the stars and we will go 
on against every obstacle in our path. Nowadays the 
world has changed. The old ideas that an empire is a 
great big country trying to conquer territory and thereby 
increase its domain does not apply. Today for a country 
which advances towards socialist goals, the addition of 
territory is a headache, a nuisance. What a country 
aims at today is cohesion that gives strength. 

As far as India is concerned, I am not afraid of any 
country in spite of their possessing the hydrogen or any 
other bombs. There are many lessons I learnt from 
Gandhiji and one of them was not to be afraid. I hope 
I shall remember that lesson and stick to it. If any 
country attacks India, of course we will fight. That is 
all, the matter ends there. The main thing is to raise 
the standards of the people, making the country more 
integrated having a cohesive people and a people friendly 
to other nations. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF BUDDHISM TO 
PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 


By 
E. A. Burtt 


Ten or fifteen years from now, if I am still in the 
land of the living, I shall hope to write something 
more substantial on this topic. To do so would require 
that one achieve a broad perspective on the history 
of thought, in the West and in the East, and that he 
adequately assess the long-run significance of Buddhism 
with its various schools when viewed in such a perspective. 
What I offer in this paper is my best present surmise as 
to the main conclusions that more sustained and mature 
reflection would approve. 

In developing this anticipatory surmise I shall sketch 
four ideas, each of which seems to me highly likely 
to play an important part in such an assessment. 
With one partial exception, I believe that these ideas 
were present in Gautama’s own philosophy. And, so 
far as I can tell, they were original with him, in the 
form in which I shall describe them and in their 
significent challenge to philosophy. I do not wholly 
agree with all of them; what I mean in emphasizing 
them is that philosophers, especially in the West, need 
to ponder them with utmost seriousness; no philosophy 
which has failed to understand them and to meet their 
challenge can hope to stand. 
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I 

The first of these ideas is that philosophy, in its 
investigations, its analyses, and its explanations, must 
start from where we are rather than from somewhere 
else. Now, when expressed in such a general form, 
this idea is far from unique with Buddhism. Much 
Chinese thinking, especially in the Confucian tradition, 
assumes this principle, and what the West calls 
“empirical” philosophy has consciously accepted it. 
One of the questions confidently asked by empiricists 
through the centuries is:.Where else can we start than 
from experience ? 

But human experience is so defective and untidy, 
in so many ways, that keen thinkers in every age have 
been sorely tempted to start with something else— 
something neater, simpler, more rational, more perfect— 
and to conceive experience as the product of this 
something else. Different schools of thinkers succumb 
to this temptation in different ways; let us briefly 
review a few of them. 

Religious thinkers wish to begin (and also to end) 
with God, or Brahman. Convinced as they are that He 
alone is eternally real and that all else in existence 
depends on Him, this seems to them the only reasonable 
conclusion to draw. It is presumptuous, they will admit, 
for man in his finitude to assume that he can see 
things from the standpoint of the Ultimate, yet, since 
an explanation from that standpoint would alone be 
true, one must make the best attempt that he can. 
Thinkers who incline toward materialism wish to start 
with the atoms—the simple units which are the building 
blocks of the physical universe—together with the modes 
of their combination. These, they are sure, last for 
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ever, while all the expertenced compounds that arise 
from them sooner or later pass away. Thinkers who 
find their haven in the realm of logic and mathematics 
wish to start with the abstract entities and the 
fully rational laws there revealed. They do not see 
how the world of experience can be analyzed or 
explained in any other way than in terms of this logical 
structure. 

None the less, is there any reason to suppose that 
experience must submit to any of these demands? it 
is what it is, and if we wish to understand it we 
must avoid imposing any dubious requirements upon 
it, however reasonable those requirements might seem 
to be. 
It is at just this point that the Buddha’s interpretation 
of the principle: Let us start from where we are, is 
peculiarly challenging. Chinese acceptance of the axiom 
never quite worked free from limitations due to the 
Chinese cultural heritage; it was frankly or subtly 
pervaded by the conviction that experience as we now 
confront it is a lapse from the Golden Age of Yao 
and Shun and needs: to recover that lost ideal. Western 
philosophies of experience have been haunted by provin- 
cial and transitory notions of what sort of process 
experience is. Hume—the most influential empirical 
thinker of the past—thought it must be a temporal 
sequence of “impressions” and “ideas”, as he conceived 
those mental phenomena. More recent empiricists have 
reduced experience to “sense data” in their relational 
patterns, boldly assuming all that is involved in this 
complex and questionable concept. 

As I interpret him, Gautama realized quite clearly 
that “starting where we are” cannot be a purely 
passive principle like that of Western empiricism but 
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must express an active interpretation of experience; 
he realized also that if it is to give effective guidance 
it must be freed so far as possible from any limitations 
of time or place. Experience must be conceived in 
universal human terms—in terms of factors that are 
basic in the daily living of people everywhere and 
always. What this meant concretely in his mind was 
twofold. On the one hand we must approach experience 
as an unqualifiedly dynamic affair incapable of being 
understood in relation to any static goal or any fixed 
structural forms. On the other hand we must approach 
it as a process in which men and women are 
groping toward the conditions of stable and secure 
well-being, away from the confused mixture of suffering, 
numbness, frustration, and transitory happiness in which 
they now exist. He was confident that sound axioms ~ 
of analysis and of explanation would grow out of the 
confrontation of experience in these terms, and in no 
other way. 

In am sure that the challenge of this idea has 
by no means been fully appreciated, either by the 
philosophies of the East or by those of the West. 
So far as the West is concerned, the notion of 
Starting where we are has been so deeply affected by 
the assumptions of empirical science that attempts to 
conceive experience in any richer and more inclusive 
way have faced almost insuperable handicaps. So far 
as India is concerned, it has been impossible for most 
of her philosophic minds to escape from domination 
by the fixed conviction that since Brahman is the only 
unqualified reality, experience must somehow be explained 
or construed in relation to it. Many among them will 
admit that this quest cannot hope to succeed—all our 
categories of interpretation apply within the phenomenal . 
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world but not to the relation between that world and 
the transcendent reality. They will also admit that 
even if it could succeed, the explanation reached would 
have meaning only to the saints who have realized 
union with Brahman; but they need no explanation— 
they have left behind the state in which searching for 
a logical system to encase the world is an_ insistent 
demand. It is not a bold conclusion then that the 
Buddha’s position will continue to exert a profound 
challenge until both Western and Eastern philosophies 
have taken its claims more soberly into account than 
they thus far have. 


- II 

The second of these four ideas is the one usually 
referred to as Buddha’s agnosticism with respect to 
metaphysical problems—his deep conviction that one 
should avoid attachment to any particular solution of 
these issues, and that when we need to refer to what 
lies beyond present experience, it should be in terms 
of its contrast with what experience discloses rather 
than in terms of supposedly common factors. 

The very provocative challenge of this idea is 
brought out most sharply when one considers it in 
relation to the points of wiew in Western thought that 
have most nearly filled a similar role—namely, the 
agnosticism of the last seventy-five years, the skepticisms 
of earlier philosophy, and the doctrine that in view of 
the limits of rational knowledge some form of faith is 
ultimately vaild. 

Late nineteenth century agnosticism as represented by 
T. H. Huxley, was a consequence of assuming the exhaustive 
competence of empirical science so far as knowledge 
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is concerned. The only knowledge man can attain (so 
it was firmly believed) is the knowledge that is verifiable 
by science, hence in the case of metaphysical and 
theological questions that by their very nature lie beyond 
such verification, the only justifiable position is to hold 
that we cannot know which answer to them is the true 
one. The positivism of our own century rests on the same 
foundations, but adopts the more extreme contention 
that these questions are not merely unanswerable but 
are even senseless. A question whose scientific verification 
is impossible is no genuine question; it is just a series of 
words. As for the skeptics of ancient and of early modern 
times, they did not restrict their drastic criticism to 
trans-empirical matters; more redoubtable among them, 
at least, believed it possible to undermine any conclusions 
drawn by reason. And in their case there seems to 
have been no positive insight to which this devastating 
criticism was expected to lead. With those who have 
been eager to limit rational knowledge so as to leave 
room for religious faith, there is the necessity of facing 
a difficult dilemma. Either the faith is entirely disconti- 
nuous with the operations of reason, in which case the 
acceptance of one form of faith rather than another 
would seem to be a purely blind commitment: or else 
it is continuous with them, in which case the positive 
relation between faith and knowledge’ needs to be 
clearly defined. Religious thinkers in the West have 
found it very hard to formulate a persuasive position 
with regard to this dilemma. 

The Buddha’s agnosticism, I believe, is different 
from any of these viewpoints and avoids the specific 
difficulties that each of them confronts. 

I find no adequate support for the conclusion that 
Gautama condemned speculative thinking as such. His 
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agnosticism was the expression of three fundamental 
convictions. First, there was the conviction implied by 
the major idea above described, that beliefs about 
questions lying beyond experience are irrelevant to the 
real problems of life, and if our minds worry about them 
attention is inevitably distracted from the issues on 
which we crucially need a solution. We _ need to 
understand ourselves, in our aspiration to end suffering 
and to find the dependable conditions of well-being; it 
will take all the intellectual energy we possess to carry 
out successfully this task. He was sure therefore that 
he must discourage those whose keenness of mind tempts 
them into metaphysical speculation from wasting their 
precious powers in this fashion. 

Second, there was the conviction, constantly confirmed 
by observation, that those who become attached to this 
or that metaphysical: doctrine tend to make dogmatic 
claims for it and to engage in argumentative wrangling 
with those who hold a different position. Now, on the 
one hand it seemed to him clear that this unhappy 
outcome is unavoidable, once one devotes himself to 
answering these questions; thinkers will be enticed by 
different theories about them and since they are trans- 
empirical there is no way of establishing objectively one 
proposed solution as against others. On the other hand 
it was clear that this outcome, far from leading toward 
release from self-centered craving, reveals an unfortunate 
form of bondage to it. Such a situation shows that 
metaphysical doctrines are intrinsically incapable of being 
asserted in serenity and compassion, and if this is the 
case they should not be asserted at all. Only the truth 
that can be spoken in love—the truth that ends discord 
rather than fosters it—is really truth. 

Third, there was the final conviction that even 
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when these difficulties are avoided, any attempt to refer 
in positive terms to that which transcends our present 
experience is bound to be misleading and to show 
effects which will obstruct our quest for liberation. A 
person who is fully ready in his thinking to start from 
where we are, and is also ready to center his intellectual 
powers on the real problem of life, finds that at 
one point he will need to speak of that which lies 
beyond experience, and to relate it in the most clarifying 
fashion he can to experience as we now find ourselves 
immersed in it. He will need a term by which to refer 
to the goal towards which spiritual growth is leading ; 
he must answer questions as to what it is that will have 
been achieved when the process of liberation is complete. 
But even at this point serious difficulties arise if such 
questions are answered in positive terms. Shall he say 
that peace will have been achieved, or joy, or love? To 
say this would be. true, not false. However, to say it 
would be misleading, and perhaps seriously so. Anyone 
to whom it is said will inevitably interpret the meaning 
of these words in the light of his experience to date. But 
if he is still in bondage to blind and selfish craving the 
meaning he will give them is infected throughout by 
that bondage. He will think of peace as the hoped-for 
quiescence achieved when his longings have been satisfied ; 
he will imagine joy as the pleasurable concomitant of 
‘such a state; love will mean his devoted attachment to 
this or that person whose help he needs in the quest 
for these satisfactions. The radically different qualities 
that these words would denote to one who has achieved 
liberation are completely beyond him. But what would 
happen if, under these circumstances, he were encouraged 
to dwell hopefully on these words, and to indulge freely 
in the images they suggest to his mind? He would try 
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more zealously than ever to satisfy his immature desires 
and thus to realise these goals as he now pictures them, 
instead of being inspired to strive towards the superior 
state that can be achieved only when such desires are 
laid aside. For this reason the true goal must be described 
in negative terms—it is Nirvana. Not Nirvana in the 
sense of utter extinction, but Nirvana as the state in 
which the blind, demanding turmoil that has enslaved 
the person seeking liberation has been rooted out. 

On Buddha’s carefully considered presuppositions, 
there is no escape from a thoroughgoing agnosticism in 
this form. Perhaps the philosophic world will find that 
he was right. 


III 

The third of these ideas grows directly out of this 
agnosticism. I shall put it in the form of a paradoxical 
question. Is the only sound philosophy a form of no- 
philosophy ? So far as I can tell, nothing quite com- 
parable to this idea has appeared in the West. The 
ancient skeptics, who exemplified something verbally 
similar, did not share the further insight that is essential 
to this idea in its Buddhist guise; nor does Ludwig 
Wittgensten, who in his famous Tractatus holds that all 
one can really do in relation to other philosophers is 
to wait till they say something and then show that they 
have actually said nothing. And, so far as I can tell 
also, this idea was not definitely adopted by Gautama 
himself. In him we meet an approach to it in the silence 
that he sometimes maintained in the presence of meta- 
physical questionings—at least when the meaning of that | 
silence is considered in relation to his readiness to deal 
with all inquirers on their own ground. This readiness 
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betokened a remarkable capacity to probe their per- 
plexities in full awareness of individual differences and 
thus in a way most likely to be helpfully clarifying to 
each person. The idea comes before us fullgrown and 
articulate only in the Madhyamika Philosophy of 
Nagarjuna and his great successors. 

Granted the basic Buddhist assumptions, what is the 
real task of philosophy ? It cannot be, of course, what 
most philosophers have supposed, namely to reach solutions 
to speculative questions. In general terms, the answer 
is that its function is to contribute, in the way systematic 
intellectual analysis can, to the guidance of seekers for 
ultimate liberation. But how should it do this with 
specific reference to the great issues that philosophers 
perennially raise? As I interpret the Madhyamika 
thinkers, they are confident that they understand the 
reason for his way of dealing with metaphysical questions 
and are revealing it more fully than he did. Their 
crucial conviction here is a very simple one. It is that 
the quest for a positive answer to puzzles about the 
nature of reality is not an expression of the aspiration 
towards spiritual perfection ; however subtle the disguise 
may be, it is an exhibition of compulsive demands that 
need to be overcome, not satisfied. These demands are 
characteristic of intellectually keen minds ; they represent 
the kind of obstruction to the full achievement of liberation 
to which such minds are peculiarly apt to succumb. 

What then should be done about these speculative 
cravings ? Essentially, to discourage those who are 
seduced by them from expecting their satisfaction, and 
to entice them to seek instead the kind of spiritual insight 
that needs no rational articulation and is indeed capable 
of none. This of course cannot be accomplished by a 
hostile attack on their transcendental searchings, so 
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natural to persons of great logical power, nor by a 
refutation of their major conclusions which rests on some 
alternative set of theoretical assumptions. Such attacks 
would only provoke them to a more ardent attachment 
to the obstructive! notions that symbolize and express 
their enslavement. What this program calls for is, rather, 
that one compassionately place himself within the frame- 
work in which their self-deceptive thinking moves, and 
show, by a fuller logical unfolding of their premises than 
because of their bondage they could achieve, that there 
are inherent contradictions in all the explanatory categories 
that they may confidently employ. To carry out such a 
task of internal criticism requires that the thinker pursuing 
it on the one hand show himself as competent in 
systematic philosophical analysis as those whom he is 
criticizing, and that on the other hand he have attained 
a deeper level of spiritual insight, so that his radical 
criticisms may express the loving understanding without 
which their constructive promise would be lost. And 
it means also, that, in intent at least, he is setting up 
no alternative philosophical system in place of the refuted 
systems of others. Were he to do this he would himself 
have fallen a prey to the temptations that have misled 
those whose doctrines and hopes he has swept away. 

I can think of no more searching challenge to 
philosophers of the West than is contained in this idea, 
and thinkers of the East also need to square themselves 
more profoundly with it than most of them as yet have 
done. 


IV 
The fourth of these ideas is one which underlines each 
of the other three, and hence may be stated quite briefly. 
3 
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This is the idea that theoretical inquiry is not independent 
of practical action, as keen thinkers are prone to suppose, 
but is itself one factor in human action—the factor in 
virtue of which any action can be consciously guided 
instead of expressing a purely blind urge. 

Now the West has produced pragmatic philosophies 
which have stressed this principle, and Eastern thought 
have been influenced by it to a very large extent. But 
I believe that in the way of conceiving it Gautama 
caught a rather distinctive insight, which not too many 
even among his own followers have fully shared. The 
pragmatism of John Dewey, a generation ago in the 
West, expressed a clear insistence that theory is one 
aspect of practice, whose role is to give it intelligent 
guidance, but in Dewey this insight reflected the limitations 
of his time and place. Especially was it confined by 
the orientation of Western empirical science and by the 
social reforms that in Dewey’s mind constitute the only 
sound goals of practical action. In the East this kind 
of limitation has of course been absent. None the less, 
most non-Buddhist modes of thought, and not a few 
Buddhist ones, have been captive to traditional Eastern 
notions as to what sort of thing practical action must 
be and how intellectual inquiry is related to it. 

It seems to me that Gautama’s insight here included 
two features, one of which was expressed in clearer and 
more radical form than his predecessors had given it, 
and the other was probably original with him. As for 
the former, I am. thinking of the thoroughly dynamic 
conception of experience and therefore of human 
action that has already been mentioned. One _ conse- 
quence of this conception was that intellectual 
searching itself is interpreted in terms of this dynamic 
framework ; far from being the halting expression within 
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finite experience of a changeless transcendent consciousness, 
it exhibits the interaction of the same combining and 
separating forces that other modes of action reveal. As 
for the latter feature, I believe Gautama must have 
apprehended a principle whose implications for a theory 
of truth are at least equally radical. Certainly his own 
compassionate action, in relation to inquirers who came 
to him, was constantly guided by this principle. It grows 
out of the recognition that whatever one says to another 
person, whether one is aware of it or not, has practical 
effects on the experience and action of that person. In 
particular, it either has the effect of eliciting his cons- 
tructive capacities and fostering his growth towards 
spiritual freedom, or the contrary effect of confusing his 
emotions, dulling his aspiration, and stimulating his 
attachment to deceptive beliefs. Now so far as a speaker 
has gained liberation himself, he will be alertly aware 
of these effects, and his dominant motive will be so to 
speak, in everyone’s presence, as to express a compassionate 
concern for the listener’s dynamic growth towards 
unfettered well-being. All his philosophic thinking and 
every item in its verbal expression will be guided by 
this concern ; it will be a part of the discovering, exploring, 
creative action which his whole experience in relation 
to every living creature will exemplify. 

This idea is the most searching and challenging of 
the four I have sketched. Its drastic implication for 
philosophy may be succinctly stated in the principle that 
truth must be a dynamic and loving truth if it is to 
be truth at all. 

In conclusion, I do not feel sure at present what 
qualifications in the case of each of these ideas are 
needed if they are to enter into the enduring deposit of 
man’s philosophic reflection. But I do feel sure that 
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such qualifications will only be accurately formulated 
when thinkers, both Eastern and Western, have pondered 

these ideas with the deepest sensitivity and the most 

adventurous vision of which they are capable.* 


*A paper contributed to the Unesco Symposium on Buddhism, held in 
New Delhi in 1956. 
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BUDDHIST SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
By 
Dr. P. V. Bapat 


SOMETIME ago I spent a few months travelling through 
the Buddhist countries in South-East Asia, viz. Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam. My _ tour 
was of an exploratory nature, principally with these 
two objects in view, viz. (i) to study the present 
conditions of Buddhism in those countries, i.e. how 
Buddhism is practised today; the nature and extent of 
scholarship in the Buddhist scriptures attained by local 
scholars; and modifications, if any, made in the life 
of the people in practising the ancient rules of the 
Buddhist discipline (Vinaya) ; and (ii) to find out points 
of cultural contact between India and these countries. 

Burma, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos follow, like 
Ceylon, the orthodox Theravada Buddhism, while Viet- 
Nam, due to Chinese influence, follows Mahayana 
Buddhism. The Theravada countries attempt to adhere 
closely to the teachings of the Buddha as contained in 
the Pali Tripitaka, while Viet-Nam attempts to follow 
the Mahayana doctrines developed later as represented 
in the Chinese translations of Mahayana texts written 
originally in Buddhist Sanskrit. 

All the Theravada countries try to follow the rules 
of discipline laid down in the Patimokkha, the book 
of rules and regulations for Buddhist monks and nuns. 
But the Order of nuns does not exist in these countries 
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following the Theravada, and to make up for this defi- 
ciency, as it were, organised efforts are often made in 
these Theravada countries to train women to some extent 
in the religious field, viz. upto the inferior stage of lay 
followers (upasika) only. I saw such institutions of 
training in Rangoon and Bangkok. But in Mahayanist 
Viet-Nam there is a regular institute in Hue, run by a 
former Empress, where nuns are given a rigorous training 
from 4.30 A.M. to 11 P.M. 

In nearly all places I visited, facilities are provided 
for the training of the monks. Young promising boys very 
often join the monastic order for training. In the 
Buddhist University of Bangkok and in the Buddhist 
School of Phnom-Penh (Cambodia), arrangements have 
been made also for the teaching of Sanskrit as well as 
some modern languages of Europe such as English or 
French. In the Quang-Su Temple at Hanoi (Viet-Minh) 
I was told that they would like to learn Sanskrit but find 
it difficult to secure a properly qualified teacher. All the 
religious books of the Buddhists of Viet Nam being in 
Chinese, mostly translations from ancient Sanskrit 
originals, this interest for Sanskrit is easily understood. 

_ I found different practices prevailing in different places 
regarding the recitation of the Patimokkha every fortnight. 
An Abhidhamma teacher told me that in his monastery 
they recite only the first four Parajika-dhammas, thirteen 
Sanghadisesas, and two Aniyata-dhammas only, as they 
consider the rest to be Suttantika and consequently not 
worth reciting. In another place I was told that they recite 
the book in two instalments. In Rangoon I listened to the 
recitation in a monastery, standing outside the meeting 
hall. One of the three leading monks in the front row 
recited the text very rapidly and the others sitting behind 
him simply listened to the recitation. In Bangkok I 
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attended a similar function, sitting in one of the aisles of 
the temple and being thus outside the place of recitation, 
where one expert recited the text which was checked by 
another with a book in his hand. In another big 
monastery where the inmates numbered about five 
hundred, I was told that they could not hold the recitation 
function as they did not have a meeting hall where all 
of them could gather together. 

Among the laity, some observe the Uposatha (weekly 
holy day) by sitting in the monastery and accepting the 
eight-fold rules from a senior monk. On holy festivities 
like the Tin-gyan in Burma, large numbers of elderly 
people who do not join the hilarious parties outside, repair 
to temples like the Shwedgon and spend all the days of 
the festivities listening to sermons by the monks. They 
often wear chocolate-coloured clothes, strings of beads, 
and put on a neatly folded wétartya (upper garment) as 
people do in South India. In Laos, the upasikas wear 
white garments on the uposatha day, while in Thailand 
upasikas practising meditation wear white garments at 
all times. The laity generally observe all the eight rules 
of conduct except in Viet-Nam where they are not 
particular about abstaining from high seats and beds on 
the uposatha days. On uposatha days they take only one 
meal before noon as the monks, also in Viet-Nam, do all 
the year round. 

In Burma, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos it is 
customary, unlike in Ceylon, that all men should live 
the life of a monk for some days at least, sometime in 
their life. They generally come into this kind of monastic 
life during the three months of the rains. They do so for 
benefiting themselves by the advantages of a disciplined 
monastic life. In one case however, I found one entering 
this kind of monastic life only for three days. The laity 
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are all very devout and liberally support the monks 
everywhere. 

In respect of scholarship, I believe Burma takes the 
leading place. There are several monasteries in and 
around Mandalay, which can boast of sound scholars 
specially in the field of the Abhidhamma. I met a lady 
who could lecture on the Abhidhamma to a well-educated 
audience and another who could speak Pali well enough. 


Ananda Temple, Pagan, Burma 


Many temples in Burma possess libraries of their own and 
many their own collections of manuscripts. All such 
collections of manuscripts however, were not catalogued. 
In Thailand, Cambodia and Laos, only State libraries 
had their collections of manuscripts, while private temples 
possessed very few. In war-torn Viet-Nam very few 
temples had collections of their sacred texts in Chinese, 
while a few possessed nanos religious books printed 
in Roman characters. 

In Rangoon, many archaeological finds of Burma are 
preserved in the World Peace Pagoda. In Mandalay, 
in the precincts of Kuthodaw in front of the Mandalay 
Hills are inscribed on marble slabs, all the sacred texts 
of the Pali Tripitaka, a stupendous task undertaken after 
the Fifth Great Council convened by King Mindon. 
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Following this, an attempt was made by the hermit 
U Khanti to have commentaries (Atthakathas) also in- 
scribed on stone slabs, for which some slabs like those of 
King Mindon were prepared and inscribed but the attempt 
was not brought to completion. These slabs are exposed 
to the sun and the rain and some have already cracked. 

In the monastery of U Khanti is preserved a bone 
relic of Buddha discovered in Peshawar and donated to 
this monastery in 1909 by the then British Viceroy of 
India. I attended here a civic reception held in honour 
of the Sangharaja of Cambodia, in which Burmese girls 
wearing uttariya in the Indian fashion recited passages 
from the sacred Pali texts. 

In the library of the Pyaji temple I found a manus- 
cript of the Visuddhimagga-ganthi, a very rare commentary 
on the Visuddhimagga. Another copy of the same was 
styled Visuddhimagga-culatika. 

On the Mandalay Hills, there is a clay model of a 
monk meditating on the impermanence of all things by 
looking on a corpse in decomposition being devoured 
by birds. 

On and at the foot of the Sagain Hills live about 
2000 monks and novices and about 3000 upasikas. The 
great Indian Buddhist scholar, the late Prof. Dhammanand 
Kosambi stayed in one of the monasteries here. At 
Amarapura, the Myan-thein-tan stupa was built by a 
queen by selling her jewells worth one lakh rupees. The 
images in the niches of the stupa are broken. The hollow 
of the big bell here, said to be the biggest bell in the 
world now, is more than 12 ft., so that two men can stand 
on each other inside the bell. Together with the ring 
by which it is hung, it is about 20 ft. in height and 
about 90 tons in weight. On the exterior wall of a ruined 
Visnu temple in Pagan, there is an image of Hanuman. 
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In Mandalay I saw in the possession of a private 
person manuscripts, mostly in Bengali characters, of the 
Ramayana, of the Bhagavata-Dasamaskandha (on 
Rasakrida) with a Bengali commentary, of a Sanskrit text 
with Vedic accents, and of a small text on the maxims of 
Canakya. Also in a Hindu temple here I found some old 
manuscripts which were nearly destroyed by insects. 
Near Pegu there are inscriptions, images and stupas, as 
also a museum of archaeological finds. Near the stupa 
are marble tablets with some Abhidhamma and Vinaya 
passages inscribed thereon. 

In Bangkok, on the wall of the salah of the Emerald 
Buddha, a royal temple, frescoes are painted of the scenes 
of the civic life of the Thai people, which show the 
costumes of the times. On the walls of the outer 
verandahs are drawn pictures from the Thai version 
of the Ramayana, called Ramakien (Ramakirti), in 
which Ravana’s ten faces are shown vertically thus— 
one head surmounted by four sets of two heads, each 
pair on top of another, over which again rests another 
head—and not horizontally as in India. 

In a monastery on the other bank of the river in 
Bangkok, about a thousand inmates, consisting of laymen, 
laywomen and monks, practise meditation, all of whom 
are fed by the monastery and do not have to go out 
for begging alms. 

The Sanskrit section of the National Library of 
Bangkok is quite a good collection. In the Hindu 
temples of Siva, Visnu and Ganega of Bangkok, I met 
a Brahman priest dressed in dhoti in thé North Indian 
style (with kaccha) and wearing a tuft of hair on the 
back of his head. In the central temple of Bangkok 
built in the Chinese style is a huge image of Buddha 
brought from old Sukhothai. In Watt Mahadhat I 
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observed monks and lay-people practising meditation, 
some practising samadhi even while walking. In Nakhon 
Pothan, there is an image of Ganesa with only two arms. 
Perhaps the largest image of the Buddha in Thailand 
is seen in Ayuthia in a temple mostly patronised by 
the Chinese. In Lopburi are seen temples, often three 
of them built together in a group side by side. Among 
the old temples in Phisnuloka and Sukhothai, some 
are in Indian style and some Brahmanical. 

In Chieng-Mai which is famous for its Pali scholars, 
there are several old temples, some of which show 
Indian influence. Women are not allowed to come into 
the courtyard of the Cedi Selium temple. 

In the Saigon museum there are some old clay 
seals of Indian merchants who traded with this part 
of Indo-China. There are two modern Hindu temples 
of the South Indians in Saigon, and in a Cantonese 
temple here, there are joss-stick spirals which may go 
on burning even for six months. 

The floor of the royal temple at Phnom-Penh is 
covered with silver and has a golden image of Buddha 
weighing 90 kilograms. In Angkor Vat are seen the 
remains of some splendid old Hindu temples. In some 
Siva temples, the Linga has now been removed, in some 
cases substituted by a figure of the Buddha. 

In Viet-Nam also there are many Buddhist temples, 
and in Laos, some images of the Buddha are made 
wearing ornaments like a king. 

The people everywhere in the Buddhist countries of 
South-East Asia feel grateful to India for having given 
them their religion and its great Founder. They all 
love to visit India for the holy places of pilgrimage. 
The custom, except in Viet Nam, of taking to monastic 
life for a limited period and then returning to family 
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life corresponds to the Brahmanical custom of the 
Upanayana or going to live in a guru’s house for the 
sake of study. 


Entrance to the Angkor Vat Temple, Cambodia 


The Mons of Burma and North Thailand are 
supposed to be descendants of the Talaings who probably 
came from the East Coast of India. They are often tall 
and straight-nosed. The Mon inscriptions of Burma 
reveal that the Mon language contains several words of 
Sanskritic origin. It was from Thaton, the capital of the 
Mons, that the Burmese king Aniruddha (llth cent. 
A.D.) took away the whole of the Pali Tripitaka to 
Pagan, the old capital of Burma, where he introduced 
Theravada Buddhism. Till then Mahayana Buddhism 
prevailed there, having come from Bengal and Assam. 
Mahayana images and votive tablets bearing legends 
in Sanskrit have been discovered in Burma. — 

Along with the religion of the Mons, the Burman 
kings of Pagan introduced Indian architecture as can 
be seen from the old temples there, such as Ananda, 
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Sabbannu, Shwezigon etc, which might have been built 
by Indian craftsmen who had come to the Mon 
towns like Prome, Thaton, Pegu etc. Even now Pegu 
is called Ossa (i.e. Orissa) Pegu. The towers of some 
temples in Thailand, the three adjacent temples with 
towers in the Gopura style scattered over Lopburi, 
Sukhothai and Ayuthia, and temples in Chaiya and 
Chiengmai in South and North Thailand reveal Indian 
workmanship. The stupa of Kuang Hmudaw near 
Sagain Hills in Burma and a dome-shaped stupa in the 
precincts of Vat Visun in Luangprabang bear resemblances 
with the Great Stupa of Sanchi. 

Images of Brahmanical deities are found scattered 
all over these countries, such as of Siva or his linga, 
Bhagavati or Uma, Visnu, Harihara, Ganega or Hanuman. 
Examples are seen in votive tablets, architectural patterns, 
designs, decorative motifs, images etc of succeeding 
waves of Indian art influences such as of the Amaravati 
(2nd-3rd cent. A.D.), Gupta (4th-6th cent. A.D.), Pallava 
(6th-8th cent. A.D.) and Pala (8th-10th cent. A.D.) 
epochs. Hundreds of Sanskrit inscriptions are also found 
with the names of Hindu deities and of the then ruling kings 
of Cambodia and Champa (corresponding to South-East 
Viet-Nam), some of which give the dates (7th-llth 
cent. A.D.) in the Saka era. The wonderful stone 
temples of Angkor Vat are dedicated to Brahmanical 
deities and in the long galleries of the corridors of 
these temples are carved in bas-relief stories from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Stories 
of the Ramayana are painted on the walls of a temple 
in Vientiene according to the Laotian version thereof. 
At Ponagar, near Nhatrang in south-east Viet-Nam, 
are still to be found the remains of beautiful Hindu 
temples and there is a stone image of the consort of 
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Siva which is now considered by the local priests 
as a Chinese goddess. In Viet-Nam I found the svastika 
mark carved on the chest of the Buddha images, 
inverted on old images but usual on images of compara- 
tively modern times. The inscription on the back of 
a Buddha image discovered as a result of bombing in 
the last war in Botataung Pagoda in Rangoon, reveals 
a Pali Buddhist formula written in Indian characters 
of about the 4th-5th cent. A.D. 

There are traces of Indian people, Indian styles of 
dress and Indian customs among some people of these | 
countries. There are Brahmans in Rangoon and 
Mandalay who are called Ponas with their separate 
residential quarters called Pona-basti. The Ponas generally 
practise astrology as their profession, and in their houses 
in Mandalay I saw manuscripts of astrological works and 
of several other Sanskrit works written in old Bengali 
characters. They still retain their Indian names though 
they also have local names for use among the local popula- 
tion. These Brahmans at one time enjoyed a position of 
honour in the court of the Burman kings but now their 
economic condition is not good. Brahmans are also found 
in Bangkok, Chaiya and Phnom-Penh. Those in Bangkok 
and Phnom-Penh still hold a position of honour in the 
royal household and are invited to attend the coronation 
and anniversary celebrations. In Mandalay and Bangkok 
they have their own temples. In Phnom-Penh they are 
called Paragu and hold the honoured post of being in 
charge of guarding the royal sword. They wear dhoties 
in North Indian style and a tuft of hair on the back of 
their head. In Thailand, Cambodia and Laos, the rural 
people of both sexes wear their lower garments in the 
North Indian style i.e. with the kaccha, the left end of 
the dhoti passed between the thighs and tucked at 
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the back. The Princes of Thailand also wear their lower 
garments in the same style. 

In the royal and other high-class orthodox families 
is observed the ceremony of cutting the hair of children, 
celebrated with great pomp, corresponding with the same 
ancient Indian custom. In the rural areas are found 
little boys with a tuft of long hair on the front part of 
the head, or sometimes with two locks of hair on both 
sides of the back of the head. In Bangkok are found 
traces of the Indian custom of enjoying a swing on festive 
occasions. 

In Thailand and Laos,. people greet each other at 
first meeting with the word swaddhi (from Sanskrit svasti). 
This word is also used at the beginning of several sacred 
texts, instead of the usual Namo tassa Bhagavato Arahato 
Sammasambuddhassa. Thecommentary “Sankhepatthajotani’ 
in the Vajiranana Library of Bangkok commences with 
the words Svasti Buddhaya, while a Laotian Nissaya 
(a commentary in the local dialect) on the Visuddhimagga 
commences with the words Namo tassa atthu. In Viet-Nam 
many of the Buddhist prayers consist in salutations to 
the Mahayana deities, beginning with the Sanskrit 
word Namo. 

The use of the Saka era in these countries before they 
used their own or the Buddhist era and the mention of 
the same era in the dates of the inscriptions in Cambodia 
and Champa evidently shows South Indian influence. 

Corresponding to the entry of the sun in the zodiacal 
sign of Aries (Mesa) about the middle of April according 
to the traditional Indian calendar, the Burmans have a 
hilarious water-throwing festival called Tin-gyan, which 
has now’ been raised to the dignity of a national festival, 
and all people of both sexes, young and old take an active 
part in it. They throw water on each other and on every 
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one they come across. Monks do not take part in this 
festival and as the day is considered holy, religious-minded 
people spend the day listening to religious discourses in 
temples. This festival was observed in Thailand also 
formerly but some restrictions are enforced now. Jn 
Chieng-Mai on the north which is under Burmese influence, 
the festival is still observed. The origin of the festival 
is probably to be traced to the Mesa-sankranti as observed 
in South India. 

Tattooing by men on the chest, back, arms and thighs 
is practised in all these countries except Viet Nam. Even 
monks tattoo themselves with passages from Buddhist sacred 
texts. 

Rural women in Thailand and Viet-Nam_ wear 
ornaments round the neck, similar to those in India. They 
also wear ear-rings even in advanced age, and men too 
are often seen wearing lockets round the neck. 

Except in Viet-Nam, the languages of all these 
countries contain a number of Buddhist technical words. 
which are written correctly in Pali as in the original Indian 
languages but are pronounced differently. In Burmese — 
they say ubo for Pali uposatha, uyin for Pali uyyana 
(garden), cit (pronounced sit) for citta, kuto for kusala, 
thatbinyu for sabbannu, tissa for sacca, tutta for sutta, 
nissa for nicca etc. In the Thai language many words 
are derived direct from Sanskrit than from the Pali forms 
thereof, e.g. Sanskrit ksema is kasema (and not khema), . 
sthana is sathana (and not thana). There is much of 
consonantal shifting in the Thai language from Sanskrit 
consonantal sounds. Kha stands also for ga and gha; 
cha for ja and jha; tha for da and dha; pha for ba and 
bha—as khothana for go-dana, chaya for jaya, thana for 
dana, phram for brahmana, sankha for sangha, chan for 
jhana, Ayuthia for Ayodhya, phasa for bhasa etc. 
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A tendency is found of simplifying the final conjunct 
consonant—as vimut for vimutti, visud for visuddhi, 
sonkran for sankranti etc. Several Indian consonants 
when finals, change into other sounds altogether. Some 
Sanskrit consonantal sounds which undergo changes in 
Chinese, also do the same in the Thai language, e.g. 
Sanskrit vibhasa, Thai phiphasa, Chinese phiphosa; 
Sanskrit dharani, Thai tharani, Chinese tho-lo-ni; Sanskrit 
Buddha, Thai Phut, the same as the old pronunciation of 
the modern Chinese word Phu. China is a neighbour 
of these countries and it is no wonder that many Chinese 
words are incorporated in the Thai language. The Viet- 
Namese are all originally Chinese and they have still 
retained the old pronunciations of many Chinese words. 

In Mandalay I found a very rare Pali manuscript 
of a commentary on the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. 
The Union Buddha Sasana Council of Rangoon has 
agreed to supply me with a copy of the same. I came 
to know of two other commentaries in Burma, both 
of which were unknown to us in India so far. One 
of them was on the Milindapanha and the other was 
on the Petakopadesa, of which I have secured the former 
and the latter also I hope to get. 

In Bangkok, in the Vajiranana manuscripts library, 
I saw a commentary written in old Khmer, on another 
commentary on the Visuddhimagga, called Sankhepattha- 


_ jotini, also called Culatika. I also saw the first volume 


of the printed text of a sub-commentary called Atthayojana, 
on the Samantapasadika, which will be very useful to 
me as I have been working on the Chinese version of 
the Samantapasadika. The second volume of the same 
is still in press. 

In Chieng-Mai, I saw a printed copy in two volumes 
of another sub-commentary called Atthayojana on the 
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Abhidhammatthavibhavani, a commentary on _ the 
Abhidhammatthasangaha, a manual on Buddhist philo- 
sophy. I obtained copies of the same. 

In Phnom-Penh, in the catalogue of manuscripts, I 
came across the name of a text called Sankhepatthayojana, 
Culatika on the Visuddhimagga, consisting of 14 folios 
only. It is worth investigating whether this is another 
commentary or only an incomplete copy of the one 
found in the Vajiranana Library of Bangkok. In the 
same list of manuscripts I also found that the Theragatha- 
Atthakatha had two parts. So far as was known to us, 
the Theragatha had a commentary on its first part 
only. It is worth investigating if this latter part really 
represents the as yet missing portion of the commentary. 

In the Thai and Viet-Namese languages I found 
very interesting material for Sino-Indian studies. The 
Thai and the Chinese peoples are related by blood and in 
physical appearance. Their languages are similar in 
construction, both presenting certain peculiarities which 
distinguish them from any other language of the 
world. It is said that the people of Yunan (South 
China) are more Thai than Chinese and that the 
dialect of the people within a hundred miles of Canton 
can be understood by a Bangkok Thai. The Viet- 
Namese were originally Chinese and their religious 
literature is found even now to be in the Chinese language 
and script, and not in Roman characters introduced by 
their rulers, the French. I have already referred to the 
transformation of certain Sanskrit sounds in the Chinese 
and Thai languages. The Viet-Namese language reveals 
a very interesting feature viz. that it retains the old 
pronunciation of several Chinese characters as the dialects 
in South China also do, e.g. the Chinese transliteration 
of the Sanskrit word cakravarti is made by characters which 
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are pronounced as chie-kie-yue. The last character which 


-is pronounced as yue in modern Chinese is still pronounced 


in Viet-Namese as viet, the first part of the name of the 
country Viet-Nam. So it is clear that when the Chinese 
transliteration of this word was made, that last character 
must have been pronounced as viet, a sound which is 
nearer to the Sanskrit varti. 

It will appear therefore, that a closer study of the , 
Viet-Namese language along with that of northern 
Thailand as well as of the dialects of China, specially of 
the south, will explain several difficulties noticed in the 
Chinese transliteration of Indian words, both Sanskrit and 
Pali. For this purpose, a prolonged stay and study by 
an Indian philologist in the northern areas of Indo-China 
as well as in East Asia i.e. China, Korea and Japan (the 
last country has retained very faithfully the older 
prounciation of the Chinese characters) will enable him 
to make valuable contributions to some problems of 
Sino-Indian studies. 
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THE FIRE SERMON OF BUDDHA 
Vinaya Pitaka; Mahavagga I. 21. 1-4. 


Anp the Blessed One, after having dwelt at Uruvela’ 
as long as he thought fit, went forth to Gayasisa?, 
accompanied by a great number of monks, by one 
thousand monks who all had been Jatilas* before. 

There near Gaya, at Gayasisa, the Blessed One dwelt 
together with those thousand monks. 


There the Blessed One thus addressed the monks : 


Everything, O monks, is aflame. And how, O monks, 
is everything aflame ? 

The eye, O monks, is aflame; visible objects are aflame; 
the mental impressions based on the eye are aflame; the 
contact of the eye (with visible objects) is aflame; the 
sensation produced by the contact of the eye (with visible 
objects), be it pleasant, be it painful, be it neither pleasant 
nor painful, that also és aflame. 

With what fire is it aflame ? 

I declare unto you that it is aflame with the fire of 
lust, with the fire of anger, with the fire of ignorance; 


1, Near present Bodh-gaya. 

A hill near Gaya. 

3. Fire-worshipping matted-haired Brahmin ascetics whom Buddha 
converted to his own doctrines. 
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it is aflame with (the anxieties of) birth, decay, death, 
grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection and despair. 


The ear is aflame, sounds are aflame... .(as before). 
The nose is aflame, odours are aflame.... 

The tongue is aflame, tastes are aflame.... 

The body is aflame, objects of contact are aflame.... 
The mind is aflame, thoughts are aflame.... 


Considering this, O monks, a wise disciple, walking 
in the Noble Path, becomes weary of the eye, weary of 
visible objects weary of the mental impressions based on 
the eye, weary of the contact of the eye (with visible 
objects), weary also of the sensation produced by the 
contact of the eye (with visible objects), be it pleasant, 
be it painful, be it neither pleasant nor painful. 


He becomes weary of the ear... .* 


Becoming weary of all that, he divests himself of 
passions ; by absence of passion he is made free ; when 
he is free, he becomes aware that he is free, and he 
realises that rebirth is exhausted, that the quest for holiness 
is completed, that duty is fulfilled, and that there is no 
further return to this world. 


4. Here the same exposition which has been given relating to the eye, 
its objects, the sensations produced by its contact with objects etc 
is repeated with reference to the ear, the other organs of sense 
and the mind. 
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INDIANS IN INDONESIA 
By 
Dr. S. M. H. Narnar 


I spent six months recently in Indonesia studying the 
presentday conditions of Indians in that country. 

The country of Indonesia consists of these main 
islands : 

Kalimantan (Borneo)—Area about 284,290 sq. miles, 
of which 5/7ths belong to Indonesia, comprising a 
territory as large as France, with a population of about 
four million ; 

Sumatra—Area about 162,268 sq. miles comprising a 
territory as large as the state of California and larger 
than the British Isles with Ireland, with a population 
of about ten million ; 

Sulawesi (Celebes) and small islands in the immediate 
neighbourhood—Area about 71,763 sq. miles comprising 
a territory equal to New Zealand and Ceylon put 
together, with a population of about six million ; 

Java—Area about 50,762 sq. miles comprising a 
territory as large as England without Wales and Scotland, 
with a population of about fifty million. 

The migration of Hindus and Buddhists from India 
to Indonesia and the consequent development of trade 
and cultural contacts between the two countries in the 
ancient past are well-known historical facts which need 
not be dilated upon. Then after the 7th cent. A. D. 
Islam and its culture also reached the shores of Indonesia 
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more through India than direct from Arabia. With 
these three strands of Indian culture viz. Hindu, Buddhist 
and Islamic, the people of Indonesia wove their own 
pattern of civilization as would be apparent to an Indian 
who traverses the vast extent of the country from 
Kutaradja in Sumatra to Menado in Celebes, and from 
Balikpapan to Pontianak in Borneo. 

The Indo-Indonesian contacts, both cultural and 
commercial, were cut off to a very large extent after the 
advent of Europeans in the East about the end of the 
15th cent. A. D. The three centuries that followed were 
a period of consolidation for the different European 
Powers viz. the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and 
the English. By about the middle of the 19th cent. 
the last three of the European nations named were 
able to establish firmly their colonial rule over different 
parts of Asia. From 1850 A.D. onwards, followed an 
era of peace during which Indians who had lost their 
place of pride in trade with the East began to take 
advantage of the regular shipping traffic in Indonesian 
waters under the aegis of the Europeans, and to visit 
these islands in large numbers. I shall confine myself 
in these pages to Indo-Indonesian contacts during the 
last century. 

The classes of Indians who came to Indonesia during 
this period were the merchants, the labourers, and the 
adventurers or the exiles. 

The merchants—The commercial contacts between the 
two countries in the past did not cease wholly after 
the domination of Europe over Asia. Indian merchants 
from South India and Gujarat who were once the chief 
carriers of the export and import trades found 
mercantile employment under the Europeans. They 
carried on a profitable business by selling European 
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Siva and Parvati on Mt. Kailasa. 
Kangra painting, c. 17th cent. A.D, 
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manuscripts of Jaina sacred texts, 
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wares imported into Indonesia by European merchants. 
I The European merchants stored all wares brought by 
Hi them, specially textile fabrics, in big godowns, chose 
| Indian traders reputed for honesty and trustworthiness, 
and supplied goods to them on a credit basis. The 
Indian businessmen were loyal to their European masters, 
paid them the cost of the goods and at the same time 
earned huge profits for themselves. Thus the Indian 
merchants came to occupy a place of secondary importance, 
a sort of middlemen. 

| Wherever, before the First World War, the Indian 
merchants found a suitable market for selling the goods 
supplied by Europeans or for buying wares which they 
wished to export to India with the help of their 
European masters, such as sugar, they naturally settled in 
those places, establishing their firms and lodges, living 
with local women and raising a mixed progeny, now 
known in Indonesia as the Peranakans or people of 
mixed origin. 

The Labourers—The plantations and the factories 
owned by the Europeans in different parts of Indonesia 
required a large number of manual labourers. The 
plantations were for growing sugarcane, tapioca, coconut 
and palm, and companies were formed for manufacturing 
sugar, tapioca flour and fibre, coconut and palm oils. 
There were again plantations and numerous factories 
| if for growing and preparing tea, coffee, rubber, citronella 
| oil and alchohol. Industries also sprang up in connection 
| with petroleum refineries, benzine, petroleum asphalt 
and paraffin. 

The densely populated islands of Java supplied plenty 
of local labourers for the European concerns. But in the 
Outer Islands, the conditions were different. In Sumatra 
and in East Kalimantan, the population was very thin 
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and they enjoyed relative prosperity on their own lands 
and were therefore averse to taking employment in the 
European estates and companies. If they at all took up 
any such work, they would perform only very light work 
of a subsidiary nature. Consequently the European 
companies had to rely almost entirely on imported labour 
to meet their needs, a great proportion whereof was from 
India, specially South India. The Indian labourer was 
in great demand for various reasons, such as satisfactory 
work, competence, willingness to work, and he was very 
tractable and above all handy. Compared with labourers 
from other parts e.g. Java and South China, the Indian 
possessed a superior physique and greater stamina. 
Naturally therefore, the Dutch preferred the Indian 
labourers and devised various methods of attracting them. 
At a certain stage when the British Indian Government 
of the time insisted on a system of Indenture, the Dutch 
used to smuggle Indian labourers from Singapore. In 
Balikpapan and Makassar I met some Indian labourers 
now grown very old who had been brought by the Dutch 
from Singapore in 1915 and 1920 as the papers in their 
possession showed. Such “labour colonies” are found 
in Medan and Palembang in Sumatra and in Balikpapan 
in East Kalimantan only, and not elsewhere in Indonesia. 
The adventurers or the exiles—In this catagory are to 
be reckoned such groups of people as were forced by 
circumstances to leave their place of birth in India, such 
as famines, family quarrels over the division of property 
or over marriage or mesalliance etc. I met a number of 
such men now grown old and some of them in good 
financial positions, in Medan, Padang, Makassar and 
Balikpapan, some of whom had even visited their native 
villages in the meantime, become friends again with their 
relatives but returned again to Indonesia to pursue their 
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avocations. Some, for various reasons, had of course 
never revisited India since their emigration, and some 
had come here deserting their wives and children at home 
and are rearing a new family here. If the immigration 
laws had come into force earlier, it would have been 
impossible for such men to abandon their homes and 
settle down in this country. 

The people of Indian origin in Indonesia comprise 
the following— 

(i) Muslims from Tamilnad, Malabar, South Kanara 
District (Konkan); Bohras from Bombay and Gujarat; 
and Hyderabad Muslims of Arab extraction. 

(i) Hindus from South India such as the Nattukottai 
Chettiars from Pudukottai in Tiruchirapally District, 
Mudaliars from the Tamil Districts of Tiruchirapally, 
Madurai and Coimbatore; some caste Hindus in Kutaradja 
(Atje); and barbars from Tamilnad who first came to 
Sumatra and thence to Java. The South Indian barbars 
are found at their profession in all parts of Sumatra and 
in other places too. Many of those who went to Java 
changed their profession when they grew richer. It is 
said that the Chinese and the Indonesians learnt the 
barbar’s trade from the Indians. 

(iit) Both Hindus and Muslims from Gujarat who 
are a class by themselves in the matter of commercial, 
cultural and religious relationship with Indonesia. Like 
the South Indians in the past they have had long and 
intimate connections with these islands from ancient times 
and their influence at one time was very considerable. 
But in the recent past their number in Indonesia has 
dwindled as the Gujaratis have shifted their activities to 
Bombay, Madras, South and East Africa, and hardly any 
Gujarati newcomers have settled in Indonesia for some 
decades now. Those one meets with in the cities of Java 
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are old residents and their descendants. The Gujaratis 
are scarcely seen in the Outer Islands. 

(iv) Muslims from the Punjab, U. P. (mostly from 
Azamgarh, Meerut and Fatehpur Districts), Bengal 
(mostly from Calcutta and its suburbs), Gwalior and 
Kashmir; they began coming specially during the First 
World War. 

(v) Sikhs who also started coming during the First 
World War and specially after the partition of India. 

(vi) Sindhi Hindus who started coming about ten years 
- ago, migrating from Malaya, Burma and Siam. 

The professions followed by the people of Indian 
origin in Indonesia are these— 

Tamil Muslims—Buying and selling bullion and 

precious stones, lungis from South India, condiments and 
medicinal herbs, glasswares, old and new iron, money- 
changing, keeping small shops and hawking jewellery and 
precious stones to the rural population in the interior 
regions. 
Malabar Muslims—Labourers and contractors in oil 
companies, paraffin works, road building, and _ electric 
installations. But their main profession all over Indonesia is 
keeping restaurants and eating houses, some of which have 
an annexe for selling religious books in Arabic and 
Malayalam. A kind of Indian parota is very popular 
with the Indonesians. They also deal in textiles and 
keep general stores. ; 

Konkani Muslims—They mostly deal in textiles. 

Bohra Muslims—Textile merchants and dealers in 
local products such as tea and coffee, clove, arecanut etc. 

Hyderabad Muslims—Steel trunk manufacturers and 
small traders. 

Nattukottai Chettiars—Money-lending. 

Mudaliars—Dealers in textiles, condiments, medicinal 
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herbs etc. Some are contractors, hotel-keepers and clerks 


in estates. 

Caste Hindus in Kutaradja (Atje)—Small dealers in 
textiles. 

Dhobis from Tamilnad—Who came with Indian troops 
are settled here for about one and a half centuries. 

Hindu and Muslim Gujaratis—Their main business 
is the export and import of local products such as tea, 
coffee etc. 

Muslims from U. P.—Mostly bakers, tailors and 
milkmen. 

Bengali Muslims—Mostly tailors, milkmen and 
bullock-cart owners. 

Gwalior Muslims—Generally dealers in textiles. 

Kashmiri Muslims—Mostly textile merchants. 

Sikhs—Agriculturists, traders, breeders of milch cows 
and buffalos, suppliers of milk and milk products to 
Europeans and Indians. Milk as an item of diet is not 
known or popular among the Indonesians. Many of 
them are employed in watch and ward work. They have 
spread to all part of Indonesia and have taken up also 
manufacturing of sports goods such as tennis and badminton 
rackets, dealing in Bali wood work or keeping textile 
shops. Most of them brought their womenfolk with 
them from India and only about 2% of the Sikhs have 
married Indonesian women. 

Sindhi Hindus—Unlike other Indians who came to 
Indonesia in search of a living, the Sindhis spread to 
Indonesia as traders who already possessed some capital. 
Their number considerably increased after the partition 
of India. They are dealers in textiles, Bali wood work, 
watches, fountain pens, gramophones, radios, sewing 
machines, electric goods, cycles and tyres. They are now 
to be seen everywhere in Indonesia. They live a very 
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compact family life and a number of families related to 
each other usually live together. Of them also, only 2% 
have married local women. 

Although the Indians live in all parts of Indonesia, 
their number is greater in port-towns and their neighbour- 
hood. But many, mostly Muslims, have spread far into 
the interior as well, as petty shopkeepers, cart drivers 
and dealers in timber and rattan. 

Dealers in precious metals and stones are subject to 
many restrictions now imposed by the Government such 
as grant of licenses, special permits etc. The trade in 
condiments is always very brisk, but that in medicinal 
herbs has suffered a decline now. Formerly, except in 
the coastal areas, the majority of Indonesians of both 
sexes went with the upper parts of their body bare and it 
was the custom that whenever they had a pain anywhere 
in the body due to exposure or change of weather etc, 
they would buy various medicinal herbs for application 
internally or externally, or also as cosmetics for the fair 
sex, and every family had their own recipes for various 
purposes, but all these habits are now diminishing. 
Many Indians export these herbs to India and there is 
scope for expansion in this line. 

In former days the South Indian lungi had an 
extensive market in Indonesia but the Indonesian Govern- 
ment has now prohibited this import in order to encourage 
local manufacture, in which too:-however, they depend on 
the South Indian Muslim merchants a good deal for the 
designs. There is great co-operation today between the 
factories here and the Indian lungi merchants. Some 
Sindhis are now dealing in lungis and battik of local 
manufacture. Djakarta and Medan are the two main 
centres of trade for Indonesian Indians, with branches in 
Saurabaja and Makassar also. 
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Social intercourse among the Indians -settled in 
Indonesia is much freer than in their homeland, for they 
make little distinction here of religion or caste. A barbar 
will sit down with a Hindu of the higher caste side by 
side at the same table for a meal. Hindus of any caste 
from any part of India interdine here freely with each 
other as also with Muslims. Among the Muslims also, 
provincial barriers in inter-marriage have disappeared. 
A middle-aged Muslim lady of the suburban areas of 
Sourabaya told me that her father came from Surat, 
her mother from the Punjab and her husband from 
Tamilnad. The children of a Tamil Muslim and his Arab 
wife married Muslims from Bengal or Gujarat. 

The Muslims built big and small mosques and opened 
Madrasas at many places. The Sindhis established about 
1930 two schools in Djakarta and Sourabaya. The Sikhs, 
about the same time, opened a large Khalsa English school 
in Medan and a primary school in Siantur. The Sikhs 
have Gurdwaras in all places where they are in some 
number. As a community, the Sindhis are the richest 
of the Indians, next come the Bohra and Tamil Muslims 
and then come the Sikhs. There are of course individual 
exceptions e.g. a Sikh film distributor who is a millionaire, 
is considered one of the richest men. He has acquired 
Indonesian citizenship now. Many Indians unfortunately, 
specially among the Sindhis, drink heavily which makes 
a bad impression on the Indonesians. Most Indian 
tradesmen again have a very narrow outlook, viz. of 
benefiting themselves alone. Few have wider visions of 
promoting larger trade between the country of their 
origin and that of their adoption. 

The Indonesians have a liking for Indians. The 
people of Sumatra particularly are very sympathetic 
towards Indians, for past historical relations perhaps. 
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Indians in Malaya also have a live contact with Sumatra. 
The way of thinking of the Sumatrans is very near to 
that of the Indians, their food too resembles the Indian, 
cooked as it is with more condiments than in Java. 
Sumatra has the largest number of Peranakans (offsprings 
of mixed marriages). Indian Muslim merchants in 
Sumatra continue to marry Indonesian women. The 
Peranakans and the present-day matrimonial relations 
of the Indians and Indonesians contribute to great friend- 
ship and cordiality between the two peoples. The 
Sumatrans appear to be cousins of the Indians to a closer 
degree than the inhabitants of other parts of Indonesia. 

To gain acorrect idea of the beginning, growth and 
extent of Indian cultural influence in Indonesia, one 
must have a clear knowledge of Atje and its history 
as it was the main deck in the past though very few 
know about it. European scholars, specially the Dutch, 
except Prof. Snouck Hurgrounje, could not go unimpeded 
to Atje and carry out their researches, and consequently 
were not able to gauge correctly the character and 
extent of the cultural elements that reached Atje from 
the Tamil and Malabar Districts of India from ancient 
times, the extent to which Atje formed an_ integral 
part of the projection of South Indian culture, and how 
the influences which came from South India after the 
advent of Islam bore the unmistakable marks of Indian 
Islam, of which traces can still be seen in the celebration 
of the “Urs” in the memory of famous South Indian 
Muslim saints such as Kattanai Shaykh Abdul Qadir 
in Sigli. Naturally therefore many important conclusions 
of Dutch scholars in regard to the nature of the Indian 
culture that was prevalent in Atje and North Sumatra, 
and of the sources of Indonesian Islam together with 
the date of its advent, have to be revised. 
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Any South Indian, specially one from peninsular 
India, who travels across Atje from Indrapuri to 
Lho’samave will easily get the feeling that he is in the 
midst of his own countrymen. About 70% of the 
population in this area resemble South Indians in 
appearance, complexion and manners. Some of the 
middle-aged women have slit ears like the Tamils and 
Malabaris—a custom now disappearing among the 
younger generation as in India too. In Lho’samave 
and Sigli many seem to understand a little Tamil. 
The remnants of South Indian Hinduism is now to 
be seen in a small building where a poor form of 
Dhandayudhapani Swami temple is maintained in 
Kutaradja. Dhandayudhapani represents the martial 
aspect of the god Subramanya, son of Siva and younger 
brother of Ganesa. Subramanya is the only diety 
popular among all classes of the Tamils from the 
lowest untouchable to the highest Achari, whose temple 

is visited by all classes of Hindus even before the 
reform movement began. In Kutaradja there are a few 
| 


Hindu shopkeepers, besides dhobis and barbars who 
came to Atje long ago. 
f It is true that ancient Hinduism has left no vestiges 
| here of a physical nature in the form of temples," 

images etc, but much of the character of the Tamils 
survives here till this day. The Atjenese are refractory 
and revengeful like the Tamils and Malabaris ; one can 
manage them only by coming to an understanding with 
them. India could help Indonesia in the matter of 

understanding the Atjenese who aspire for a national 
: revival which is not completed by the attainment of 
political independence. I believe they want now to 
have an opportunity of inaugurating important ameliora- 
tive schemes, by which the common people would be 
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benefited and which would increase their strength and 
stability. 

The Indian associations in different cities of 
Indonesia today are not newly-made bodies. They are 
old organisations that have assumed a new form. In 
the earlier days when the Dutch Government introduced 
administrative measures, they had to allow the native 
system to remain with certain changes. Before the 
advent of European rule, the hereditary local tribal 
chiefs exercised their authority which people of all 
classes from the lowest to the highest recognised and 
accepted. Under the Dutch they derived their power 
from the centralised administration which placed them 
over the people and this developed into a vital system. 

Foreigners and the Indians were formed into 
different units for administrative reasons by the Dutch 
who appointed a chief for each unit known as the 
Captain popularly called the “Kapitar”. Each kapitar 
became the link between the Government and the 
respective community. The Dutch classified the Arabs 
and Indians into a single group and always appointed 
an Arab as the kapitar for reasons not known but 
perhaps because at that time the Arabs were larger in 
number than the Indian Muslims, the Indian Hindus 
having not yet been prominent on the scene. This system 
went on till the Dutch vacated the country. The 
kapitar was therefore a very important person with 
large powers, specially over the poor and the illiterate, 
and every matter had to pass through him. When 
Indonesia became independent, the Indians established 
their separate associations and freed themselves from 
the control of the Arab kapitar. The Indonesian 
Government does not deal with any foreign national 
except through the association of which he is a member 
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and which has to be recognised by the Embassy of his 
country. 

The Indian associations in Indonesia are therefore 
very important and _ useful links between the local 
Government and Indian nationals. The President of 
the association is a very important person in his area, 
who can help or harm his compatriots in many ways. 
There are naturally many of his compatriots who 
dislike or are jealous of him. Being invariably a 
businessman, the President cannot always spare enough 
time to devote himself to his duties properly after 
attending to his own business interests. There is thus 
a great need to adopt suitable measures in order to 
enable the Indian associations to function properly to 
the best advantage of all. There need not be associations 
in all places, for several towns nearby can be grouped 
under one association in the same area. All associations 
should have uniform rules regarding the number of 
office-bearers, their election, powers, tenure of office 
etc. Every association should have a paid and whole- 
time Secretary and a building of its own for its office. 
If schools are opened, the school building may be 
utilised for the purpose. If regular subscriptions are 
collected from the members, all contingent expenses 
including the salary of the Secretary could be met 
from this fund. 

In Indonesia children born of a foreign father and 
an Indonesian mother are known as Peranakan India, 
Peranakan Tiong Hoa and Peranakan Belanda, according 
as the father is an Indian or a Chinese or a Dutch 
respectively. The Indian peranakans are of two types viz.— 

(:) Those who are dispersed in different parts of 
Indonesia and are not able to say definitely when and 
from what exact part of India their fathers came. They 
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only know that their ancestor was a Tamil or Malabari, 
Punjabi or Gujarati etc. They form a special distinct 
section of the population and marry among _ them- 
selves, the only fact taken into consideration being that 
he or she is a Muslim of Indian extraction. Perhaps 
it is through them that the population of Atje grew, and 
when the process stopped they became integrated into a 
people bearing the name Atjenese. In other parts of 
Indonesia, this type of the peranakan population is still 
in the process of formation. Being yet fluid in character 
they have maintained neither close ties of family relation- 
ship nor remembered ancestral traditions. 

(ii) They are a conservative and well-knit group 
formed by the children of Indian Muslims who continued 
to maintain a live contact with India by frequent visits 
and constant correspondence. They took their eldest sons 
to their Indian home-towns and left them there for some 
years to learn the Indian language and ways, whereafter 
they came back to Indonesia. These India-returned 
young sons became the models to the other family-members 
in respect of all Indian matters such as language, custom, 
religious rites, superstitions, manners, food etc. Sometimes 
these youngsters married Indian girls during their sojourn 
in India and left the young wives there, and on return 
to Indonesia took up their profession jointly with their 
fathers or independently, took Indonesian women as wives 
and raised a family by them, just as their fathers had 
done. This process was kept up for successive generations, 
whereby their Indian character was maintained more or 
less intact. Sometimes some of them whose Indian wives 
died or gave birth to no children paid less frequent visits 
to India and became rooted more firmly in Indonesia, 
giving their children in marriage in Indonesia, but yet 
their contacts with India were not wholly cut off. Some- 
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times their children in Indonesia used to go to India and 
live there with their cousins for years and then return to 
Indonesia. This practice was followed by most of the 
Muslim merchants from Tamilnad, Malabar, Travancore 
and Cochin. 

The conditions changed in course of time. After 
the First World War, the Indian merchants could no 
longer make such big profits or live an easy life as before. 
They could not afford to maintain two families, one in 
India and the other in Indonesia, nor pay frequent visits 
to India, for, apart from higher expenses of travelling, 
restrictions imposed by passports, immigration laws, 
health regulations etc had made travels difficult. Then, 
during the Second World War, they were completely cut 
off from India for about five years, during which time 
many of them married Indonesian women and established 
families. Finally came the Indonesian revolution and 
independence in 1949, after which much greater restric- 
tions were enforced on the entry of foreigners into 
the country. 

Thus the Indian peranakans of even the latter class 
are now more or less out of contact with India, their 
ancestral Indian languages etc. According to the varying 
degrees of their contacts with India, their knowledge of 
their ancestral Indian language has grown less and less 
while all of them speak the local national language, Bahasa 
Indonesia. If there had been Indian schools, this situa- 
tion would not have arisen in full. But though they 
have forgotten their ancestral Indian languages, they 
have not forgotten Indian cooking, customs and habits, 
religious observances and superstitions etc. In their 
homes it is yet the Indian atmosphere that prevails. 
Some of them are very eager to learn Indian languages 
and revive contacts with their relatives in India. 
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Immediately after the last World War when free passages 
were provided to India, many peranakans visited India. 

The peranakans of the second category are fairly 
well-off economically, pursuing the same occupations as 
the Indians in Indonesia in general, though some of 
them became contractors or tobacconists or middlemen 
for arranging the sale of arecanuts, coffee and tea, copra 
etc. On the whole they lead a respectable life. In 
Bandjarmasin, rattan works are mostly in the hands of the 
peranakans there. 

The peranakans live a sort of exclusive life, praying 
in the mosques built by their ancestors, celebrating their 
own religious observances, having their own committees 
for administering their mosques and cemetries. They 
are themselves conscious of their relative isolation. They 
generally marry among themselves, most of them having 
only one wife and some only two. Divorce is very rare 
among them. The status of a local woman undergoes a 
‘thorough change if she marries an Indian, assuming as 
she does the bearing and decorum of an Indian Muslim 
woman. Most of the peranakans formerly used to possess 
Indian passports but the present system of the Indonesian 
Government of issuing licenses for import trade to its own 
nationals for improving their economic status, has led 
many peranakans to become Warganegara Indonesia i.e. 
naturalised Indonesian citizens, being registered in the 
records as Warganegara Indonesia turunan India. They also 
are given import licenses but yet the Government seems 
to make a fine distinction between the Warganegara asli 
and the Warganegara turunan India. Many peranakans are 
hurt by this differential treatment. It is difficult to say 
whether the local Government does this on purpose, for 
it is found by experience that of the two kinds of citizens, 
the “Warganegara Indonesia turunan India” is more 
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successful in business than the “Warganegara asli”, and that 
is why perhaps that the latter are granted more import 
licenses. 

The largest number of peranakans is in Padang 
and their centres are Medan and _ suburbs, 
Palembang, Sourabaya and its suburbs, Denpasar, 
Singgaradja and Makassar. 

I referred to the South Indian labour communities 
in Indonesia in Medan, Palembang and Balikpapan, of 
which the most numerous are in the Medan area. I 
also described how they came to and spread in Indonesia. 
Their first coming to the Medan area was mainly due 
to the poor conditions then prevailing in peninsular 
India about the middle of the last century, but the 
peak period occurred during the first decade of this 
century through the operations of the professional 
recruiting agents. These agents with their associates in 
the remote villages in India were able to import a 
good number of persons including minors and married 
women, some of the latter even against the wishes of 
their husbands. The evil practices adopted by the 
recruiting agents and their helpers caused the then 
British-Indian Government to impose many restrictions 
on their activities. 

Thereafter the Indonesian estates employed persons 
at a fixed salary to recruit labourers on their behalf, and 
guarantees against bad treatment were also given by 
the Indonesian Government. The estates also tried to 
promote so-called “voluntary emigration”. Labourers 
who worked in an estate for a considerable period 
were given an opportunity to visit their native villages 
in India and were encouraged to return to the estates 
accompanied by as many relatives and friends as possible. 
Thus went on multiplying the number of labourers in the 
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estates of Sumatra. Their number before the Second 
World War is said to have been more than ten thousand, 
of whom nany died during the war, and a good number 
returned to India when a ship was made available to them 
for the purpose by the Indian Government. 

While the labour communities grew as described, 
another class of South Indian population began to find 
its way into Sumatra. Many people of the northern 
districts of Madras, specially North Arcot and Chittoor 
Districts, another unproductive area, who were driven 
to emigrate for economic reasons, found a suitable 
avocation in supplying bullocks for bandy-carts to the 
European estates in Indonesia. Before the advent of 
motor vehicles, these estates had to depend on bullock- 
carts for transport. The Indian bullock-bandy is a 
strong two-wheeled vehicle capable of transporting goods 
of all kinds in great bulk. In those days Sumatra had 
no bullocks and it was perhaps the South Indian labour 
recruiting agents who introduced bullock merchants of 
Madras to the estates in Sumatra. North Arcot and 
Chittoor even today are noted for their sturdy bullocks 
and in the past the quality was yet better. 

The export of the bullocks was one of the most 
important economic enterprises of Madras during the 
latter half of the last century. The bandy-men came 
here in the wake of the bullock merchants. With the 
advent of motor transport, the bullock merchants as a 
class disappeared, but the cart-drivers continued to ply 
and find occupation here. 

Thus coolies and cart-drivers constitute the main 
element in the labour population here, of whom the 
former being in the majority. 90% of the coolies are 
Harijans from the Tamil districts, some of whom have 
now become Christians and they continue to speak Tamil. 
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The cart-drivers also are from the lower castes, who 
speak Telugu at home and Tamil with others from South 
India. Besides the coolies and the cart-drivers, there are 
also the descendants of the former professional labour 
recruiting agents, and of the clerks and other attendants 
employed in the estates, who are all caste Hindus speaking 
either Tamil or Telugu. 

This entire population is spread out over an area 
in North Sumatra, about three hundred miles in length. 
Their total number is not definitely known but in the 
city of Medan alone there are about five thousand of 
them. There is greater concentration of Telugus in 
Kampung Darat and of Adi Dravidas in A.K. Cam. 

The Tamil Harijans are employed in road making 
in Medan on monthly wages, while a large number 
work on daily wages in the harbour or as coolies in 
the estates. Some women, specially Christians, find 
employment for washing and assisting in kitchen work. 
Each family lives in a miserable hovel, leading a very 
poor and unhappy life. The Telugu cart-drivers are 
slightly better-off, earning just enough to keep them 
going. The caste Hindu descendants of the recruiting 
agents, clerks etc, own or run eating houses, or petty 
shops, or are sometimes dealers in medicinal herbs, 
condiments, textiles etc. Some are milk-men. They are 
not well-off. There are also a number of dhobis and 
barbars. 

That these South Indian labour communities had a 
better! time in Sumatra in the past can be inferred from 
their temples viz. the Mariammal koil, Dhandayudhapani 
Swami koil, and Kaliamman koil which are built on the 
model of temples in Tamilnad and where religious cere- 
monies are observed as in South India. These temples 
prove the existence of a large caste Hindu population 
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in Medan in the last century, of whom at present only 
a few are left to administer the temples in Medan. The 
coolies now form the largest proportion of the South 
Indians and the Harijans have all the vices of their 
community, having about 20 toddy shops in the areas 
where they live. 

There are many Indian associations in Medan, of 
which only one, the Sumatra Indian Union functions 
effectively. In Medan the South Indian population has 
not lost touch with the Tamil language, customs etc, and 
they are in contact with Malaya which helps them in 
maintaining their Indian traits. There are two schools 
in Medan where Tamil is taught. Tamil newspapers and 
magazines also come from Malaya and India. Indonesia 
has not been able to influence them much except for 
breaking down much of their Hindu exclusiveness, to 
which the democratic influences of Islam all around them 
have also contributed. Some changes have also come 
about in the dress of their women. : 

If the Indian Government helps to promote their 
economic and social progress, they may be of service to 
India. Their present state is very distressing. In the 
Medan area, while the grown-ups among them work hard 
for earning their living, the rising generation is averse 
to any hard work and prefer to make a living by crooked 
means such as cheating, stealing and _ pickpocketing. 
They are also addicted to heavy drinking and allied vices, 
and their activities are increasing because of local condi- 
tions where the police administration is slack. They give 
a bad name to India and to the other Indians here. The 
children have hardly much educational facilities and 
fritter away their energies in various ways, and if nothing 
is done for their improvement, they will develop into 
characters like the adults aforesaid. Some funds are being 
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raised by the Indian authorities here for starting industrial 
and other institutions for the betterment of the younger 
generation, but the requisite large funds are difficult to 
raise. It is for the Government and the people of India 
to take up their cause and they should be regarded as a 
part of the Harijan community, for whom so much is 
being done and thought of in India today. A part of 
the Harijan uplift activities in India should be diverted 
to these people in Indonesia. 

The South Indian labour communities in Palembang 
and Balikpapan are better off economically but there is 
great need of schools for their children. 

Indonesia is very short of schools. The Dutch left 
about 18,000 primary schools in the whole country, 
to which have now been added another 10,000 schools 
by the Indonesian Government who have a target of 
40,000 primary: schools in the whole of Indonesia by 
the year 1960. Indian schools are welcome everywhere 
in Indonesia, but in the whole of Java there are only 
two such schools maintained by the Sindhis for their 
children, and in the whole of Sumatra also there are 
only two Indian schools, one maintained by the Sikhs 
and the other by the South Indians. A primary school 
is also run by the Sikhs. Formerly the Indians used to 
send their children to India for schooling but now it 
is becoming difficult to do so for various reasons. They 
have therefore to send their children to the local 
schools where unfortunately they cannot learn their 
mother-tongue or Hindi or English. Many Indian 
children can no longer understand their mother-tongue. 
The opening of other Indian schools will benefit not 
only the Indians but also the Peranakans who are an 
important part of the population and who are eager 
to learn their ancestral tongues and Hindi, as well as 
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the Indonesians who dislike schools run by the Dutch 
and the Chinese but welcome Indian schools where they 
can learn better English as also Hindi. 

The Indian schools at present in Indonesia are not 
run along proper lines. The curriculum is impertect, 
making little provision for the learning of English, 
or the history and culture of India properly. Most 
of the teachers are underqualified. Better schools should 
be opened under the supervision of the Indian Embassy. 

The educated Indonesians do not know enough of 
the part played by India in Indonesia’s cultural history 
in the past, but they are eager to know more of it, 
and this need can be fulfilled by properly equipped 
Indian schools where qualified Indian teachers may 
open centres for the study and dissemination of knowledge 
regarding Indian cultural matters and India’s past contacts 
with Indonesia. Such centres for the study of Indian 
culture will attract Indonesian students as well. U.S.A. 
-is making every effort to introduce here the American 
way of life, specially among the younger generation. 
But the oldest friend of Indonesia in respect of cultural 
contacts is India and we should therefore try our best 
to revive those happy relations of the past. 
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INDIAN ECHOES IN RUMANIAN LITERATURE 
By 


Tupor VIANU 


Rumanla is situated on the lower valley of the Danube 
and on both slopes of the Carpathians.. The Rumanian 
people were born of the mixture of the old inhabitants 
of this region, the Dacians, with the Roman colonists 
who settled in Dacia in the first century A.D. Some 
other peoples mixed themselves with the old ethnical 
group of the country and among them were the Slavs 
who introduced many elements in the language. The 
Rumanian language remaind however a Roman language, 
by its fundamental vocabulary as well as by its 
morphology. 

For long centuries, the Rumanians preserved the 
memory of their Latin lineage in their folk songs 
and in some of their beliefs and rites. Brought into 
subjection by the Turks at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, who imposed very heavy taxes and 
had the monopoly of her foreign policy, this country 
gradually belonged by her religious culture to the sphere 
of the Byzantine and the Slav world. But already in 
the seventeenth century, the chronicles and the Rumanian 
historians discovered in the works of Latin poets and 
historians, as well as in the works of Italian humanists, 
the irrefutable proofs of the Latin origin of our people. 
The consciousness of our Latin origin increased later 
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and it played a considerable role in the process of 
development of the country and of her culture. At 
the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, alongside the progress of the country 
on the part of national and social freedoms, the 
Rumanian culture went to the source of Western science, 
arts and literature. But together with these new 
elements, it is the original genius of the people which 
discovered the opportunity to develop and to assert itself. 

After the Russian-Turkish war in 1877-1878, in 
which the Rumanian people took part on Russia’s side, 
the country won her national independence. The 
economic system and the political morale lagged however 
behind the intellectual development of the country. 
The majority of the peasantry still had miserable 
conditions and the exploitation of Rumania’s considerable 
riches by foreign capitalism made unimportant the 
independence won at the price of hard sacrifices. 

The people’s democratic system, which was adopted 
after the second world war, endeavoured to tackle with 
all these serious problems. _ 

The sources of our literature of the nineteenth 
century and those of Western literatures coincide. The 
great literary currents of European literature of the 
last century are also the currents prevailing in the 
Rumanian literature of the same period. There is a 
Rumanian romanticism, a Rumanian realism, naturalism 
and symbolism. But the impact of the Byzantine and 
Eastern world on our literature, for a very long period, 
did not disappear without leaving deep marks on folk 
literature as well as on the cultured literature of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is impossible for me to draw here even the 
shortest outline of Eastern influences in the Rumanian 
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literature. This is the task of comparative literature, 
a relatively young branch of literary research, whose 
numerous adepts in every country enrich ever more 
our knowledge and give us, by their discoveries, a 
brilliant proof of the unity of human thought and 
imagination. The Rumanian scholars of this new branch 
discovered the threads which tie us to the Eastern culture. 
However, our knowledge concerning our relations with 
the great Indian civilisation is still very poor. 

As a participant in the ninth General Conference 
of the Unesco, which took place in India, I devoted my 
hours of leisure to visit some of the big Indian towns 
and monuments and I tried to enrich my notions on 
the history of India, on her ancient, high and very 
original culture. The result of my modest research is 
a testimony of ignorance. If, as Socrates used to say, 
the science of non-knowledge is the beginning of science, 
then I find myself at the start and on the eve of a 
long path which I shall try to travel through. Nevertheless, 
with the knowledge I have at the present, I understand 
that the Indian influences on the Rumanian literature 
are a rich field, deserving to be studied with great 
attention and highest diligence. 

It is well known that Byzantium was, during many 
centuries, the gate through which Indian influences 
entered European culture. It would be indeed astonishing 
not to trace Indian influences in our literature, since the 
very core of our culture was attached to Byzantium. 
As a matter of fact, some of these influences were 
identified. They are present, first of all, in the popular 
books, that is, in the literary compositions issued 
without any mention of the author’s name and which, 
sold in the fairs, found a great number of readers. 
One of these books, the best known and already loved 
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by the people in the eighteenth century was the 
history of Bailaam and Fosaphat, which, as it is known, 
is a narration of the life of Buddha, containing Christian 
elements. As far back as 1880, a scholar born in 
Rumania and who never broke the ties with the country 
of his birth,: Dr. Gaster, a member of the London 
Society for Asian Studies, where his memory was 
recently honoured, established the first source of some 
of our short tales in verse, in the Indian Panchtantra. 
One of the books loved by the Rumanian people was 
the popular narration of the feats of Alexander the 
Great, the famous Alexandria. Rumanian scholars 
established that the prototype of the Rumanian 
Alexandria is Le Roman d'Alexandrie of the French people, 
one of the best known and much read fiction in the 


- Middle Ages, the sources of which are of Greek origin. 


The Rumanian version of the WNovel of Alexander 
brings us nearer to the region from which Alexander's 
fame sprang. Many generations of Rumanian readers 
have dreamt of the greatness and strength of India, of 
her mystery and of her age-old wisdom, by reading 
Alexandria. Quite recently, again, one of the greatest 
Rumanian writers, Mihail Sodoveanu, whose seventy- 
fifth brithday has been celebrated recently by the 
Rumanian Academy, has retold the story of Sindipa 
or the Story of the Seven Sages, which formed the 
subject of popular books at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and which he has revived with a subtle and 
penetrating art, making out of this new book one of 
his most perfect works. 

I will not draw up an exhaustive inventory of all . 
echoes of India to be found in Rumanian literature. 
Such an inventory would certainly be rich. India has 
been for centuries, and may be even for milleniums, 
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a rich store-house of legends, fables, and of an imagination 
which have nourished entire mankind. Indian thinking, 
the profound meditation on the origin of the world and 
on man’s destiny has equally penetrated all cultures. 
In this respect, it would be interesting to mention that 
our Mihai Eminescu, the greatest Rumanian lyrica] 
poet of the nineteenth century, was deeply influenced 
by the wisdom and the literature of India. 

Mihai Eminescu was born in 1850 and his career 
was a very short one. After studying philosophy, he 
dedicated himself to literature and journalism, but his 
work ceased when he was 33. His last six years of 
sickness and madness, as well as his tragic death deeply 
moved the people who responded with feeling to the 
poetical message of his genius. With Mihai Eminescu, 
a new period starts in the Rumanian literature. He is 
the first to give Rumanians the sentiment that they can 
enrich world culture. Under his pen the Rumanian 
language acquired a new musicality and the charm of 
his work awakened an emotion that was never felt 
previously. In a book which I have devoted to Eminescu’s 
poetry, I compared the reaction of Rumanian sensibility 
to Eminescu’s lyricism, to a crisis of adolescence, because 
it is through his harmonious poems that we have 
penetrated more deeply the mysteries of inner life, and 
again it is through his poems that we have found 
ourselves engrossed by the most troubling problems of 
life, as it happens to man, when, after the years of 
adolescence, he takes the path of maturity. 

At the same time, Eminescu was a great scholar 
and a passionate patriot. Having a profound knowledge 
of the history of the country, of the ancient phases of her 
language and her folklore, of the geographic regions 
which he had visited in his wandering life, Eminescu 
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has enriched by his knowledge the love he had for 
his country and people. The studies done by Eminescu 
embraced all fields of human knowledge, and first and 
foremost, philosophy. As a student at the Universities 
of Vienna and Berlin, he lived at a time when 
Schopenhauer had gained European repute. It is through 
Schopenhauer that Eminescu became conversant with 
the philosophy of India. The effect of Indian wisdom 
on Schopenhauer’s thinking is well-known. The conception 
of the world as will and representation is somewhat 
a European version of the wisdom of the Upanishads 
and of Buddhism, both frequently cited by the German 
thinker who had studied them through English and German 
translations. By reading Schopenhauer, Eminescu’s 
interest in Indian philosophy was roused and he felt 
the urge to go to its very sources. He was not satisfied 
with reading the translations which were circulating 
then; he wanted to study them in their original 
language; thus he began to study Sanskrit. The 
manuscript of a Sanskrit grammar compiled by Eminescu 
from several text-books of the time, is still to be found 
at the Yassy University ; we find here a telling proof 
of the scientific scruples and of the conscientiousness 
with which Eminescu was conducting all his studies. 
The poetry of Eminescu underwent the influence of his 
erudition in the field of Indian philosophy. There are 
pages in his poetry which seem to be the Rumanian 
version of well-known Sanskrit texts. 

So is, for instance, the cosmogonic vision, the vision 
of the origin of the world, which I shall try to render 
in prose translation, and which is of course, very far 
from the ample harmony of the original: “At the 
beginning when the existent was not, and so was the 
non-existent, when all was lacking life and will; when 
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nothing was hidden, although all was hidden; when 
penetrated by itself, the impenetrable lay resting. What 
was then? Was there an abyss? Was there an 
unfathomed ocean? Light had not yet loomed and 
there was no spirit to understand it, in the tenebres 
like a sea without a gleam. Neither anything existed, 
nor was there an eye to see it. The shadow of uncreated 
things had not yet begun to scatter, and silent in itself, 
the eternal peace was resting.” 

This magnificent cosmogony of Eminescu, from which 
I have translated only a fragment, reminds us of a 
famous passage from the Rig-Veda and at some places, 
the very words of it. 

In the works of Eminescu there is one of the 
strangest poems, at the same time having an unforgetable 
tragic accent. This is the “Prayer of the Dacian”. 
Eminescu did not know very much of the Dacians, our 
oldest forefathers. The few informations which come to 
us from antiquity are not sufficient enough and only 
archaeological excavations now in progress in our 
Carpathian mountains and especially in the region of 
Deva, enriched our knowledge in this respect. 

In his youth, Eminescu was closely connected with 
the theatre. Several times he tried to write a dramatic 
work in verse, without however succeeding in his 
endeavour, due certainly to the fact that lyrical song 
and philosophical meditation suited better his talent 
than the requirements specific to drama. That is why 
in the final works of Eminescu, prepared by himself or 
by his publishers, only those fragments of his dramatic 
works which had a definite lyrical value, have been 
included. This is just the case with the poem “Prayer 
of the Dacian”, an isolated fragment of the drama in 
verse, named “Sarmis’, in which Sarmis, a Dacian 
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prince, driven out from the throne by his brother, 
Brighelu, addresses in his ordeal a prayer to the God 
of the Dacians, Zalmoksis. Without knowing many 
things about the ideas and the religious sentiments of 
the Dacians, it is very significant that Eminescu 
credited them with the conceptions of the old Indians. 
Thus, Sarmis begins his prayer by invoking a God 
representing the primitive unity of the world in the 
very spirit of the ancient Vedic conceptions: “When 
death was not nor anything immortal, when there was 
neither today, tomorrow, yesterday, nor ever, when all 
was one and one was all, when earth and sky and 
atmosphere, the whole world belonged to the realm of 
those who never existed, at that time there were you 
alone and that is why I ask you who is the God 
before whom we open our hearts’. The God of the 
“Prayer of the Dacian” is therefore Brahma and _ the 
incontestable Vedic accent of this invocation cannot 
escape anybody. But what is the Dacian asking from 
the God ? This is the eternal rest, the Mrvana. Eminescu 
was very much engrossed with the idea of Nirvana and 
he was frequently talking about this with his friends. 
The great comedy-writer Caragiale, writing his memories 
about the poet after his death, did it under the title of 
“Nirvana”, wishing thus to point out one of the ideas 
that was very frequently present in the talks of his 
friend. 

The idea of Nirvana, of the eternal rest outside of 
the circle of Creation, enter to such an extent the 
fundamental conception of the poet, that we can frequently 
find it in his works. Elsewhere he begins to tell the 
History of the Egyptians and of the rebirths of their 
kings during five thousand years. Eminescu knew very 
well the Indian doctrine of samsara, the retributive 
migration of souls in their search for purity and rest, and 
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he chose it as the subject for a great poetic composi- 
tion which remained unfinished. Nevertheless, a wonderful 
poetic vision of Egypt was left to us from this poem 
which is considered as one of the most beautiful descrip- 
tive pages of our poet. 

I cannot part with the rich subject of Indian 
influence in Eminescu’s works without mentioning one 
of his poems of love; he called it Kamadeva. Among 
the themes of Eminescu’s poetry besides that of wisdom, 
nature and fatherland, the erotic theme is one of the 
most frequently represented. In his poems of love 
Eminescu noted with an. exquisite charm the waiting 
for his beloved, the desire, the separation, the delusions, 
the regret, thousand of shades of passion which he 
succeeded in expressing so happily. The poem I am 
going to quote belongs to this cycle and in it our poet 
developed a symbol taken from the art and beliefs of 
India. Here is Kamadeva in a translation in prose (if 
not prosaic) : 


Wishing to heal my soul 
from the pains of love, 

I called Kama in my sleep, 
Kamadeva, the Hindu God. 


He came, the superb child, 
ariding on a parrot, 
a hypocritical smile 
fluttering on his coral lips. 


He has wings, and in his quiver 
he has, as it were, shafts, 


venomous flowers, 
picked up from the banks of the mighty Ganges. 
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The God put a flower to his bow 
and let it fly towards my breast ; 
and ever since, in every night 

I lament, keeping awake in my bed. 


He came to punish me 
with his poisonous arrow, 
the son of the blue sky 
and of vain illusion. — 


The fact that wishing to express one of his most 
intimate sentiments Eminescu had chosen an Indian 
symbol, appears to me as yet another proof of the deep 
and wide contact he had with the ancient literature 
of India. 

It is certain that Eminescu represents in the history 
of the Rumanian literature the summit of Indian influence 
in our culture. 

Eminescu is not the only Rumanian to manifest a 
great interest towards India. Scholars specialized in 
Indo-European culture had to study the Sanskrit language 
as well as the old literary monuments. From among them 
I will only cite the name of Hashdeu, a man of deep and 
rich knowledge, very eager to know all the religious 
conceptions of mankind. The Indian echoes in the 
works of Hashdeu as a philologist and thinker have not 
yet been studied but I am sure someday such research 
will be undertaken. But I do not wish to deal here with 
the works of our Indo-European scholars. I do not intend 
to depart from the point of view of the literary historian 
and in this capacity I must mention the name of George 
Coshbuc, the poet called in our country “the singer of 
the Rumanian peasantry”, whose work was created at 
_ the end of the last and the beginning of our century. 
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he chose it as the subject for a great poetic composi- 
tion which remained unfinished. Nevertheless, a wonderful 
poetic vision of Egypt was left to us from this poem 
which is considered as one of the most beautiful descrip- 
tive pages of our poet. 

I cannot part with the rich subject of Indian 
influence in Eminescu’s works without mentioning one 
of his poems of love; he called it Kamadeva. Among 
the themes of Eminescu’s poetry besides that of wisdom, 
nature and fatherland, the erotic theme is one of the 
most frequently represented. In his poems of love 
Eminescu noted with an. exquisite charm the waiting 
for his beloved, the desire, the separation, the delusions, 
the regret, thousand of shades of passion which he 
succeeded in expressing so happily. The poem I am 
going to quote belongs to this cycle and in it our poet 
developed a symbol taken from the art and beliefs of 
India. Here is Kamadeva in a translation in prose (if 
not prosaic) : 


Wishing to heal my soul 
from the pains of love, 

I called Kama in my sleep, 
Kamadeva, the Hindu God. 


He came, the superb child, 
ariding on a parrot, 
a hypocritical smile 
fluttering on his coral lips. 


He has wings, and in his quiver 

he has, as it were, shafts, 

venomous flowers, 

picked up from the banks of the mighty Ganges. 
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The God put a flower to his bow 
and let it fly towards my breast ; 
and ever since, in every night 

I lament, keeping awake in my bed. 


He came to punish me 
with his poisonous arrow, 
the son of the blue sky 
and of vain illusion. — 


The fact that wishing to express one of his most 
intimate sentiments Eminescu had chosen an Indian 
symbol, appears to me as yet another proof of the deep 
and wide contact he had with the ancient literature 
of India. 

It is certain that Eminescu represents in the history 
of the Rumanian literature the summit of Indian influence 
in our culture. 

Eminescu is not the only Rumanian to manifest a 
great interest towards India. Scholars specialized in 
Indo-European culture had to study the Sanskrit language 
as well as the old literary monuments. From among them 
I will only cite the name of Hashdeu, a man of deep and 
rich knowledge, very eager to know all the religious 
conceptions of mankind. The Indian echoes in the 
works of Hashdeu as a philologist and thinker have not 
yet been studied but I am sure someday such research 
will be undertaken. But I do not wish to deal here with 
the works of our Indo-European scholars. I do not intend 
to depart from the point of view of the literary historian 
and in this capacity I must mention the name of George 
Coshbuc, the poet called in our country “the singer of 
the Rumanian peasantry”, whose work was created at 
_ the end of the last and the beginning of our century. 
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Coshbuc was at the same time a classic and modern 
philologist. He knew well Latin, Italian and German. 
He gave remarkable translations of Eneida by Vergilius 
and Divina Comaedia by Dante. Eager to know the 
classical works of literature he was equally attracted by 
the classical works of India. He translated into beautiful 
Rumanian verse the Sakuntala and published a Rumanian 
anthology of the poetical literature of India which contri- 
buted very much to acquaint the Rumanian public with | 
Indian poets. 

If one tries to study the Indian influences in the 
Rumanian literature, one must not forget that these 
influences appeared at a time when relations between 
our two countries were scarce and on a small scale. 
This situation was changed in recent years. India is 
today better known in our country. The information 
we have on India’s past and on the present tendencies, 
is now incomparably richer. There are now numerous 
Rumanians who travel to India. There are also Indians 
who visit Rumania. This year we welcomed to Bucarest 
Dr. Radhakrishnan who gave several much appreciated 
lectures and who became honorary member of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic Academy. <A few months 
ago a translation of the “Discovery of India” by Mr. 
Nehru was issued in Bucarest, and its wide circulation 
considerably contributed to a better knowledge of India 
in our country. It is certain that the deepening of our 
relations will bring about greater results in the field of 


literature. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN TURKEY 
By 


Dr. MANILAL PATEL 


THE introduction of the Roman script in 1928 gave an 
impetus to combat illiteracy in Turkey. The Turkish 
authorities were convinced that the Roman script was 
more suitable to meet the phonetic needs of the Turkish 
language, while reading and writing were found to be 
more difficult in the Arabic script. As the 1927 census 
showed, only 1,111,496 out of 13,648,270 could read the 
Arabic script. So in 1928 the State abolished by law 
(No. 1353) the use of the Arabic script and officially 
adopted the new 29-letter Turkish alphabet in Roman. 
Thus began the compaign to educate the great mass 
of adults. 


Adult Classes 

Soon adult classes or schools were established in 
the larger cities and towns of Turkey. In the rural areas, 
where there had: been no school at all, the Government 
ran mobile schools which operated only for a certain 
period of time. Men and women who, owing to their 
age, could not be admitted to the regular elementary 
schools took the benefit of these new adult schools. 
From 1928 to 1935 such new schools numbered 60,373 
and their staff 51,816 including both men and women 
teachers. During this period approximately 2,486,845 
Turkish men and women learnt how to read and write 
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and also acquired other necessary knowledge. The 
Government’s expenditure on this project came to TL. 
2,619,439. 

The Ministry of Education carries on an ambitious 
vocational education programme ffor adults. This 
professional training programme has been taken seriously, 
and there are numerous trade schools, evening schools, 
and commercial schools which provide vocational education 
for boys, girls and adults in many fields. In almost all the 
schools of this type, there is instruction in reading 
and writing as well as in vocational subjects. The 
Ministry of Education. has provided mobile village 
courses for adults which begin in October and end in 
April. Each day 8 hours are devoted entirely to 
practical work. The Courses include carpentry, home 
economics, hygiene and child care; reading, writing and 
some arithmetic are taught to illiterates. Men and 
women of all ages attend these courses. In 1952 there 
were 419 travelling vocational courses for village women 
with about 10,000 students in attendance. 


The Army’s contribution to Adult Education 

About 80 per cent of the Turkish population is 
composed of village people. Since the village schools 
have been established only recently, most of the men 
who enter the army do not know how to read and 
to write. The army, taking this into consideration, has 
turned all garrisons into adult schools. Evening classes 
are arranged with officers conducting the courses, in 
which the soldiers are taught reading, writing, hygiene 
and civics, in addition to military training. Also in 
the specialized military classes practical instruction is 
given in carpentry, radio repair, electricity, machines 
and other technical occupations. 
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Adult Courses of the Ministry of Agriculture 

The Ministry of Agriculture with its own agricultural 
schools, technical courses, and stations of various types 
participates in the field of adult education. Technical 
agricultural schools, forestry schools, veterinary schools, 
and regional agricultural schools not only train students 
in technical subjects, but provide guidance and other 
educational opportunities for the farmers in the vicinity 
of such schools. The agricultural schools are established 
primarily for students who have been unable to continue 
their formal education. 

In 13 different places during 1949 and in 21 during 
1950 courses were held for teaching the operation, 
maintenance, minor overhauling and repair of tractors 
and other farm machinery brought to Turkey under 
the Marshal Plan. During the first year 1013 and in 
the next year 1289 students graduated from these courses. 


Programme of the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare 

This Ministry operates 22 health centres which 
invite mothers and the general public to attend special 
lectures on child care, hygiene, and health topics. The 
visiting nurse from such centres gives advice on how 
to take care of the sick. This Ministry also sponsors 
adult classes which provide instruction for nurses, 
_ midwives, and health officers. 


Programme of the Ministries of Justice, Labour and 
State Enterprises 
An adult education programme is carried on in the 
prisons under the guidance of the Ministry of Justice. 
In some prisons rug-making, metal work and general 
agricultural courses are provided for the inmates. 
Similarly, the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
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State Enterprises have adult education centres where 
the workers are given instruction in reading and writing 
as well as in technical courses. By law, instructional 
courses to increase the technical and professional skill 
of workers must be provided by employers wherever 
the average daily number of employees exceeds 100, 
and in addition, all institutions, including state factories, 
are obliged to organize courses to promote professional 
training, education and entertainment for the workers. 
Adult classes are also conducted under the auspices of 
the Association of Labour Exchange. These classes offer 
courses in reading and writing, as well as in printing, 
binding, shoe-making, sewing and various other crafts. 


Other Aids to the Adult Education Programme 

Books: To combat illiteracy and continue with the 
programme of adult education, the Ministry of Education 
needed a great many publications in the new Roman 
script. Therefore the Ministry of Education organized 
in 1940 a translation bureau, and since then the bureau 
has completed many translations from the great works 
of world literature. Translations have been made from 
Arabic, Chinese, Persian, Greek, Latin, English, French, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Russian and Scandinavian. 
Between the years 1940 and 1950 about 800 books were 
thus translated from other languages. 

Pamphlets: The Ministry of Education also issues 
another type of serial publication for the general public— 
booklets written in simple language and designed especially 
for village readers. These books contain reliable informa- 
tion and are presented in attractive style. Other 
Ministries also have prepared cards and brochures on 
subjects dealing with personal hygiene, pre-natal care, 
diet, and prevention of disease. 
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Radio: Once a week the Turkish Radio broadcasts 
regular 15-minute programmes under such titles as 
“Together with the Farmer’, “Book Hour” etc. The 
National Library at Ankara, the museums at Istanbul 
and Ankara, as well as the higher institutions of learning 
in these cities provide free lectures to the public as part 
of the general adult education programme of the country. 
The Turkish radio often broadcasts these lectures. 


“Halkevlert” and “Halkodaleri” 

Scattered all over the country Halkevleri (People’s 
Houses) in towns, and Halkodaleri (People’s Rooms) in 
villages were founded a few years ago to promote the 
intellectual and cultural development of the public and 
to encourage creative abilities. The activities of the 
People’s Houses are divided into nine groups: language 
and literature, fine arts, dramatics, sports and games, 
social assistance, people’s classrooms and various courses, 
library and publications, rural activities, and history and 
museums. Every two years an election is held to select 
a committee for each activity group, which in turn 
elects its chairman. The executive of the House is 
composed of the chairmen of the committees. Throughout 
the year, the People’s Houses organise lectures, national 
anniversaries, dramatics, concerts, exhibitions, family 
meetings, excursions etc. The People’s Houses also engage 
in political discussions. In addition to social activities, 
courses are arranged for adults jn reading and writing, 
sciences, sewing, handicraft, book-keeping and foreign 
languages. Local handicrafts are specially encouraged. 
All such courses or activities are free, and anyone over 
13 years of age can participate. There are some 478 
People’s Houses and 4,322 People’s Rooms in Turkey. 
The People’s Rooms generally consist of a reading room 
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which is the centre of whatever activities are conducted 
in the village. é 

Careful plans have been worked out for the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy and for the establishment of an effective 
adult education programme in Turkey. Authorities 
believe that if present plans are carried out, their goal 
may be partly realized within 10 years. According to 
their plan, within 3 years some districts will have enough 
teachers and schools to provide for all their children of 
school age; within 10 years’ time all other districts will 
have enough teachers and schools to provide for 70 per cent 
of their school-age children.., 


Village Institutes 

The Village Schools and Institutes Act of 1942 
charged village school teachers with the important task 
of adult education. Accordingly adult education classes 
have been opened in almost every village where there 
is a school. The significance of the movement may be 
better understood by the fact that between 1928 and 1935 
two and a half million Turkish citizens attended the 
various adult education classes scattered throughout the 


country. 


RECENT INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
By 
T. N. RAMACHANDRAN 


_Durinc the past three years many important discoveries 
have been made in the domain of prehistoric and 
protohistoric archaeology; but only the most outstanding 
‘ones are being mentioned here. The efforts of Shris 
H. D. Sankalia, M. N. Deshpande, S. R. Rao, V. S. 
Wakanker and K. V. Soundara Rajan have brought to 
light a large number of palaeolithic sites in the States 
of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh; Dr. Subba Rao has 
explored the Mahi Valley in Gujarat and put on the 
map several palaeolithic and microlithic sites; Shri K. V. 
Soundara Rajan has shown that the Nagarjunakonda 
valley in Andhra-desa, otherwise famous for its Buddhist 
remains, was also occupied by the Palaeolithic Man. 
However, the most remarkable is the discovery of chopper- 
chopping tools of the ‘Sohan’ type in the valleys of Beas 
and Sutlej, made variously by Shri Olaf Prufer, Drs. 
D. Sen and Y. D. Sharma and Shri B. B. Lal. Shri 
Lal has not only collected a large number of specimens, but 
has worked out their correlation with the local river- 
terraces and has also indicated that future work in the 
region is likely to place these tools in a well-defined 
Glacial and Interglacial sequence. 

Prof. Zeuner’s study of the microliths from the Teris 
of South India has clearly established that they belonged 
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to about 4000 B.C. or even earlier. In Eastern’ India Shri 
B. B. Lal has brought to light a very important 
microlithic industry at Birbhanpur in West Bengal, which is 
both non-geometric and pre-pottery—factors which point 
to its high antiquity. The same scholar has shown, 
on the basis of typology and associated pottery, that the 
Neolithic culture of Eastern India was different from that 
of South India. 

In the domain of protohistory many discoveries of 
far-reaching significance have been made. Excavations 
at Lothal near Ahmedabad by Shri S. R. Rao and 
explorations in the neighbouring region by him, Shri 
P. P. Pandya and others have established beyond doubt 
that the Harappa culture extended to the south-east 
much beyond the confines of the Indus Valley. Likewise 
Dr. Y. D. Sharma’s work in the Sutlej valley has shown 
that Kotla Nihang was only one of the many Harappan 
sites in the north-east. His excavations at Rupar have 
not only revealed the existence of a large Harappan 
township, with a cemetery close by, but have provided 
a firm sub-stratum for the dating of the Painted Grey 
Ware culture. One may also recall here the discovery 
of several Harappa and Painted Grey Ware sites in the 
Ghaggar valley made by Shri A. Ghosh some years 
ago. All these discoveries enable us to understand the 
extent and diffusion of the Harappa culture in a much 
better way than it was possible in the early fifties. 

In Central India, the work of Drs. Sankalia, Deo, 
Dikshit and Subba Rao and of Sarvashri Thapar, 
Deshpande, Wakanker and Banerjee has brought to light 
a chalcolithic culture characterized by black-on-red pottery, 
microliths and a few objects of copper or bronze. Of 
the several sites belonging to this culture, particular 
mention may be made of Maheshvara, Nevasa, Prakash, 
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Bahal, Jorwe, Tripuri, Nasik and Nagda. Though much 
more work is necessary to fix up the chronological 
horizon of this culture, available evidence goes to show 
that at its maturity it was post-Harappan. 

In the upper Ganga valley a firm sequence of 
protohistoric cultures has been established as a result of 
the explorations and excavations carried out by Shri 
B. B. Lal. In the first place, he has shown that the 
copper hoards, consisting of swords, harpoons, anthropo- 
morphic figures etc, belonged not to the Aryans, as 
Professors Stuart Piggott and Heine Geldern believed, 
but to a non-Aryan people who were in occupation of the 
valley before the arrival of the Aryans. More interesting, 
however, is the evidence regarding the Aryans themselves. 
And here one may recall briefly the main results of 
the excavations carried out by Shri Lal at Hastinapura 
on the banks of the Ganga. At this site five occupational 
Periods were identified. From bottom upwards Period 
I was characterized by an ocher-coloured ware, which, 
on the basis of evidence from other sites like Bahadarabad, 
Rajpur Parsu, etc, seems to be associated with the Copper 
Hoard culture of the pre-Aryans. The prominent 
industry of Period II was the Painted Grey Ware— 
bowls and dishes of fine-grained grey ware with designs 
painted in black pigment. The people dwelt in houses 
made of mud or mud-bricks; they lived mainly on 
agriculture and breeding cattle, amongst which particular 
mention may be made of the horse (Equus caballus). 
Copper was the chief metal, and cylindrical weights of 
chert and jasper were used for weighing commodities. 
As time passed, there occurred a_ large-scale flood 
in the Ganga, as a result of which a _ considerable 
portion of the township was washed away and the site 
was abandoned for some time to come. On the basis 
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of pottery, coins, etc, found in the subsequent periods, 
Painted Grey Ware culture at Hastinapura has been dated 
c. 1100 (or earlier) to c. 800 B.C. 

The painted Grey Ware has been found by Shri 
Lal at over fifty sites including Panipat, Kurukshetra, 
Mathura, Indraprastha, etc, most of which are associated 
with the Mahabharata story. Again, the flood at 
Hastinapura finds a mention in the great epic. Painted 
Grey Ware settlements have also been found by Shri 
A. Ghosh along the banks of the Ghaggar—the Sarasvati 
of the Vedic literature. Thus, all evidence goes to 
suggest that the Painted Grey Ware culture belonged 
to the Aryans who entered India some time in the 
second half of the second millennium B. C., if not earlier. 

Indeed what has been achieved is but a fraction 
of what still remains to be done. For example, it is 
essential that a few Painted Grey Ware sites should be 
excavated totally so that we may get a more detailed 
picture of these Aryan settlements. Again, extensive 
explorations are necessary in order to locate sites which 
may throw light on the inter-relationship between the 
Painted Grey Ware and the Chalcolithic ware of Central 
India. Equally essential is to ascertain the evolution 
and diffusion of the black-and-red ware of Ahar. It is 
hoped that these problems will be tackled as early as 
possible. 

In 1955, Dr. H. D. Sankalia continued the excavations 
at Nevasa and explored the Godavari and the Pravara 
valleys at several places. The explorations on these 
rivers have given a definite proof of two Stone Ages, 
viz., the “Early” Palaeolithic and the “Middle” Palaeoli- 
thic. It may be noted that this is the first time that 
such a_ well-stratified evidence is available for the 
succession of these two Stone Age cultures. The 
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excavations at Nevasa have given a succession of cultures 
from the Chalcolithic up to the fourteenth century. The 
important thing in this cultural sequence is the fact 
that the Chalcolithic culture of Nevasa is identical in 
many respects with that of the polished-axe culture of 
Brahmagiri. As in Brahmagiri, the children and adults 
were buried right in the habitation floor and at Nevasa 
so far 30 burials have been secured of which 27 are of 
children and 3 of adults. This is the first time that 
such evidence is available about the burial habits of 
the Chalcolithic people from this part of India. Another 
important feature which was detected in this season’s 
excavations was a stratigraphical break suggested by 
weathered layer between the Chalcolithic and the Early 
Historic (Satavahana). The Satavahana culture was not 
only well documented by a variety of finds, but this 
year Dr. Sankalia got further evidence of the Roman 
and Indo-Parthian contacts in the shape of a copper or 
bronze dish with an ompholos in the centre and 
terracotta masks. Similar objects have been found from 
the Indo-Parthian city at Taxila. Nevasa seems to be 
a very rich site, both in the Early Historic and the 
Chalcolithic cultures and if it is horizontally excavated, 
it is hoped full details about the way of life of people 
at these two periods shall be obtained. 

The excavations at Lothal in Ahmedabad District 
undertaken by Shri S. R. Rao during the last two years 
have established beyond doubt that the Harappa culture 
extended as far south as the northern reaches of the 
Bombay State. More than a hundred Indus Seals and 
Sealings bearing animal motifs and the Indus Script have 
been found at Lothal. Painted pottery and other typical 
Harappan objects such as copper and bronze tools, beads 
of stone and gold, and chert blades and weights recovered 
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in the course of the excavations indicate the wealth of 
material equipment. Lothal was a full-fledged Harappa 
settlement (2500 B. C. to 1500 B. C.) on the Kathiawad 
coast carrying on extensive trade with the Indus Valley 
cities. The inhabitants produced terracotta sealings on 
a mass scale. 

The results of the excavation at the neighbouring 
site of Rangpur have shed new light on a dark age of 
Indian History. A continuous cultural sequence from 
2000 B.C. to 800 B.C. without any break, has been 
obtained, thus linking up the Harappa culture with the 
Black and Red Ware culture of the pre-Buddhistic period. 
Another contribution of the Rangpur excavation is that it 
has demonstrated how a great flood was responsible for 
the destruction of the Harappa settlement. All the 
dwellings were built over brick platforms. Unlike in the 
Indus Valley itself, the Harappa culture in Saurashtra 
lingered on in a degraded form from 1500 B.C. to 1100 
B.C. Subsequently it transformed itself by 1000 B.C. into 
another culture known as the Lustrous Red Ware Culture 
which still retained certain features of the Harappa 
culture. A distinct ceramic industry viz., the Black and 
Red Ware was also present as a variant of the Lustrous Red 
Ware. The latter ware lost its lustre in due course as 
is demonstrated at Mota Machiala and both the wares 
moved in course of time into Central India and the 
Deccan. It has now become possible to establish a 
relationship between the Chalcolithic cultures of the 
Deccan and Malwa plateau on the one hand and the 
Harappa culture on the other through the Lustrous Red 
and Black and Red Ware cultures. Rangpur has thus 
provided missing links in the devolution of Harappa 
culture and thrown new light on the circumstances leading 
to its survival in Saurashtra for four more centuries 
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upto 1100 B.C. gradually undergoing certain changes 
until at last it emerged in the form of the Chalcolithic 
cultures of the Kathiawad Peninsula, Central India and 
the Deccan with certain local variations. But all of them 
come from the same stock. 

Extensive exploration of Gujarat, Saurashtra and 
Kutch undertaken in the course of the last three years 
has resulted in locating as many as forty Harappa and 
post-Harappa sites in this region. These sites can be 
classified into four main groups based on the cultural 
phases of Rangpur, viz., Rangpur IIa (2000—1500 B.C.— 
Harappa Culture), Rangpur IIb (1500 B.C.—1100 B.C.— 
Late Harappa), and Rangpur III (1000 B.C.—800 B.C.— 
Post-Harappa Lustrous Red Ware Culture). With the 
destruction of the main centres of their civilization the 
prosperity of the Harappans declined. This is revealed 
by the poor material equipment unearthed at late-Harappa 
sites like Lakhabaval, Amara and Somnath (excavated 
by the M. S. University and Saurashtra Archaeological 
Department). The Lustrous Red Ware and the Black 
and Red Ware came into prominence between 1100 B.C. 
and 800 B.C. In the beginning of the first millennium 
B.C. the successors of Harappans who used copper and 
bronze axes, parallel-sided blades of chert, etc, and 
ceramic wares such as the Black and Red Ware and the 
Black-on-Red Painted Ware settled down at places like 
Ahar, Nagda, Prakasha, Jorwe, Nasik and Ujjain. 

Shri N. R. Banerjee’s excavation at Ujjain in 1955 
was to obtain further evidence of the early periods of 
India’s past in general and of Ujjain in particular. 
Ujjain’s continuous history is known from the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, Buddhist and other literature, the 
Periplus and from inscriptions. Its glory was sung by 
Kalidasa. Above all, it is of singular interest to the 
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archaeologist being located on the bank of the Sipra, a 
tributary of the Chambal (Carmanvati) on the peripheral 
region of the currently known frontiers of the chalcolithic 
culture. Such an ancient city.could not but be affected 
by the chalcolithic settlers of the surrounding regions. 
To obtain evidence of its prehistoric or protohistoric past 
and in the hope of forging a link with the Indus culture, 
which as we saw above now extends as far south as Lothal 
in Saurashtra, excavation was taken up here as well as 
at Nagda, on the bank of the Chambal, 35 miles away 
from Ujjain. Work at Nagda revealed it to be an 
extensive and possibly fortified outpost of the chalcolithic 
folk. And Ujjain, the famous ancient city, being so near 
could not, reasonably, have escaped the influence of the 
inherently virile and expansive chalcolithic folk. Work 
at Ujjain showed that the site was indeed occupied from 
about c. 700 B.C. to the Medieval Muslim period. 
Evidence of the chalcolithic culture was rather straggling 
and inadequate in the excavated area proper, but the 
occurrence of chalcolithic culture in the region was not 
thereby ruled out, but positively indicated instead. 

South India abounds in megalithic monuments and 
urn burials which form a distinct feature of its cultural 
heritage. Surface exploration in the District of Chingleput 
having been completed, excavation of a few typical 
sites in  Chingleput District undertaken by Shris 
V. D. Krishnaswami, K. R. Srinivasan, N. R. Banerjee, 
K. V. Soundara Rajan and others at Sanur, Amirtha- 
mangalam and Kunnattur revealed interesting features 
in the construction of the megalithic tombs, the furnishing 
of the sepulchres and the modes of disposal of the 
dead. The megalithic burial was a_post-excarnated 
fragmentary and multiple burial. The grave goods 
included iron implements of offence and defence, objects 
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of daily utility and ornaments, decorated shell ornaments, 
carnelian and terracotta beads besides the usual black 
and red pottery ware. Who the megalithic builders 
were, what their material culture is, to what period they 
belong and whence they came are still problems 
awaiting solution. Though the dates of these burials are 
ascribed to circa 2nd century B.C. at Brahmagiri, it is 
quite possible they are of earlier origin and the recent 
results of excavation in the South afford ample evidence 
for their being ascribed to a much earlier date, say to 
8th century B.C. Excavation of a few more sites might 
enlighten us in this regard. 

Exploration along the Cauvery basin by Shri Ballabh 
Saran early this year brought to light several sites 
including an Indo-Roman trading centre at Nattamedu 
in South Arcot District and a number of urn-burials 
(with and without megalithic appendages). 

A short exploration by Shri K. S. Ramachandran, 
in November 1956 along the Vaigai basin around 
Madurai brought to light a number of a_ urn-burials 
without any apparent megalithic appendage and 
abandoned _ habitations. Notable among them are 
Palangunattam, a hamlet of Madakkulam near Madurai, 
Samanattam and Nattamedu near Dombucherry, Madurai 
District. At Samanattam and Dombucherry unmistakable 
black and red ware and megalithic black ware in 
association with painted black and red ware (and painted 
black ware at the former site) were discovered for the 
first time. The designs are poor imitations of the wavy 
lines of the Coimbatore megalithic wares and of the 
Andhra painted pottery unearthed at Chandravalli in 
Chitaldrug District, Mysore State, in 1947. Since very 
near Nattamedu are to be found rude stone cairn circles 
and urn fields, we may in all probability be able to 
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correlate the habitational sequence of Nattamedu with 
that of the prehistoric burials nearby and try to arrive 
at a sequence dating for the megalithic burials of Madurai 
District. 

The preliminary exploration of Asvamedha sites at 
Jagatgram (30 miles to the north-west of Dehra Dun, 
Uttar Pradesh, and within a couple of miles from the 
rock-edicts of Asoka at Kalsi), where a king called 
Silavarman, of the third century A.D., performed for the 
fourth time an ASvamedha sacrifice, was noticed in 1953. 
Subsequent excavations here exposed remains of three 
sites where the king performed Asvamedhas. In addition 
to well-designed bricks in the orientation of the Syena, 
hawk or eagle, with spread wings, bricks from the first 
site bore Sanskrit inscriptions in the Brahmi script of the 
third century A.D. acquainting us with the information 
that the king left at the place the ciéi or the architectural 
remains of his fourth horse-sacrifice. 

The second site brought out a number of inscribed 
bricks containing verses in correct anustubh metre in the 
same language and script. The verses reveal the 
personality of the king as varsaganya, yugesvara or yugesa 
and the lord of Yugasaila. Varsaganya proclaims him as 
of vrsagana-gotra, which is the sixty-ninth gotra referred 
to by the grammarian Panini. 

The word yugesSa means ‘the lord of a — and 
implies purification by sacrifice. The Brhat-Samhita refers 
to twelve such yugesas beginning with Vishnu and ending 
with Bhaga. It is therefore, interesting to note that by 
virtue of his performing the Asvamedhas the king ranked 
himself with Vishnu and other yugesas as a fitting yugesa 
of this yuga. Also, his performing the sacrifices at least 
four times brings out the comparison with the Greek or 
Roman Lustrum, which, as we know, was_ performed 
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periodically (once in five years) for the purification of 
a nation or people. The term Yugasaila (Kalsi ?), of 
which Silavarman is described as the king, was probably 
the name of his capital. 

The third site, showed the relics of another horse- 
sacrifice, performed by the same king, in the shape of 
bricks arranged as a rhombus, some of which were again 
inscribed and bore his name. 

The sites face the Himalayas and the river Yamuna 
in its first descent from the mountain. This circumstance 
perhaps inspired the name of the king’s capital as 
Yugasaila. The place seems to be the ancient Masnar of 
the Aitareya-Brahmana. 

The inscriptions on the bricks read as follows : 


Siddham om yugesvarasyasvamedhe _yugasailamahipateh | 
istaka vasaganyasya nypates Silavarmanah \ 


‘This brick is from (belongs to) the Asvamedha of 
(performed by) Silavarman, king of Yugasaila and a 
yugesvara or lord of Lustrum.’ 


Nrpater varsaganyasya ponasasthasya dhimatah | 
caturthasyasvamedhasya cityayam Silavarmanah \\ 


‘This is the altar of the fourth horse-sacrifice 
performed by king Silavarman, who was of Vrsagana- 
Gotra and was sixth in descent from Pona (or of the 
Pona vamiSa ?). 

The word Pona-sastha may mean ‘sixth in descent 
from Pona’, Pona being the first member of the vamsa ;— 
alternatively, it may mean the sixth Pona of the dynasty, 
five other earlier kings having borne the same name. 
Who this Pona was, if it is a proper name, or what this 
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Pona dynasty was, if it refers to a dynasty, are problems 
requiring attention. 

The palaeography of the inscriptions clearly points 
to a transition-stage in the career of the Brahmi script, 
when both earlier and later forms of ma and associative 
ya occurred side by side. This would place Silavarman 
as a post-Kushan and pre-Gupta king, i.e., between 
A.D. 250 and 300, and as one who gave, presumably in 
association with other dynasties, the death-blow to the 
Kushan power in north India. 

Following the decision of undertaking an intensive 
and extensive programme of excavation of the famous 
Buddhist remains in the Nagarjunakonda valley, prior to 
its submergence under deep water as a result of an 
elaborate irrigation project, excavation which commenced 
here in 1954-55 on a large scale at different spots, laid 
bare a few monasteries, stupas and temples, one of which 
was a hill-edifice dedicated to the Buddhist mother- 
Goddess Hariti. 

The accelerated excavation here carried out in 
1955-56 uncovered additional Buddhist establishments, 
together with a few significant inscriptions and other 
relics, and an elaborate flight of steps leading down to 
the river. Recent excavations have revealed important 
epigraphical data bearing on the history of the Iksvakus 
and supplying four generations of the Iksvaku geneology 
starting from Cantamula and their successor Brhatpalayana 
Srivarma. A new name of a warrior, Kulahaka Canta- 
mula, is also furnished. Another inscription records the 
gift of Buddhapada made at Dharana vihara by Maha- 
viharavasins—one of the sub-sects of the Ceylonese 
Theravada Buddhism. An inscribed frieze dated in the 
24th regnal year of Ehuvala Cantamula is completely in 
Sanskrit and is, therefore, very important from the point 
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of view of fixing the date of the advent of Sanskrit 
as a State language in this part, while the inscription 
records the consecration of a stone image of Buddha 
by one Kumaranandi, the Chief of Candakaparvata 
with whom his wife as well as his son Esvaranandi 
are associated. Besides local wares of utilitarian types 
and decorated storage jars, specimens of the de-luxe 
wares like the ‘black and red’, the polished black and 
the polished red or buff sprinkler types of pottery and 
a few inscribed sherds have been available. These would 
cumulatively suggest a period of 3-4th centuries A. D. 
Of antiquities, human and animal figurines of terracotta 
material are by far the most prolific and of many 
varieties. Also were exposed monastic structures with 
variations within a standard monastic ground plan design, 
apparently for different ritualistic purposes, chaitya 
shrines with pillars laid in apsidal disposition and 
temples (as different from Buddhist shrines), in one of 
which was a sculptured slab of Sakti of Mahasena 
(Skanda) revealing its significance and relationship with 
the Iksvaku kings who were ardent devotees of Sri 
Mahasenapati. 

An important epigraphical discovery of 1953-54 was. 
an inscription of Asoka on a rock at Rajula~-Mandagiri 
in District Kurnool. It is a Minor Rock-Edict of the 
Emperor, and its contents are almost identical with those 
of its counterpart at Yeragudi, 20 miles away in the 
same area. A Brahmi inscription found at Amaravati, 
District Guntur records the gifts of a coping stone for 
the railing of the famous stupa by a princess Sammali. 
A stone obviously forming part of the top-frieze of the 
exterior surface of the drum of the Mahdacaitya at 
Salihundam, District Srikakulam, bore the inscription 
Dhamma-rano Asoka-sirino in second century A.D. characters. 
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The identity of this person is puzzling. In 1954-55, an 
outstanding discovery was made at Gujarra in Vindhya 
Pradesh. It is a version of the Minor Rock-Edict of 
Asoka, who is here mentioned by name as at Maski. 
Some passages found here are not found in any other 
version of the Minor Rock-Edict. Other new records 
are a Kushan inscription from Mathura, which narrows 
down the gulf between the hitherto-known dates of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva to four years only and an 
inscription from Orissa which tells us that the Sailodbhava 
Madhavavarman II performed an ASvamedha. Of the 
important epigraphical discoveries in 1955-56, the 
most important was a damaged version of the Ninth 
Rock-Edict of Asoka from Sopara, already known as the 
findspot of a fragment of the Eighth Rock-Edict. Sopara 
contained, therefore, a complete set of the rock-edicts 
of Asoka. Another was a record on a wooden ceiling-rib 
of a cave at Bhaja which confirmed the date of the 
cave as the second century B. C. New names introduced 
to history by some other inscriptions are Arya- 
Visakhamitra, a second-century ruler of East India and 
Satrudamana, a fifth century chief of south-east India. 

A survey of the archaeological material studied by 
the Indian Archaeological Delegation during its two 
month tour of Afghanistan in 1956 is worth mentioning 
here. An Indian Archaeological Delegation was fitted 
out by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
for exploration work in Afghanistan. Its main object 
was to collect first-hand knowledge of the archaeological 
wealth of Afghanistan. No excavation was contemplated 
and only a rapid reconnaissance of the antiquarian 
material of Afghanistan was made, particularly of such 
material as revealed ancient contacts of India with her — 
north-western neighbour. Its task was to visit the 
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river-valleys of South Afghanistan and to study evidence 
of Hellenic contacts, specially with reference to coins, 
sculptures and other objects spread over the entire 
country and also collected in the Cabul Museum, 
Kandahar Museum, Herat, Mazarisharif and Kunduz 
Museums and private collections. Within the limits of 
these objects it carried out its assignment, remaining 
in Afghanistan for 2} months and making a thorough job 
in a difficult terrain. On indifferent roads it covered 
a distance of over 4000 miles. The Department of 
Archaeology has now information as to which areas are 
promising for detailed and _ systematic exploration, 
particularly on sites which reveal close relation of India 
with her north-western neighbour. 

A systematic study of temple architecture with 
reference to evolution, chronology and _ regional or 
dynastic styles was initiated in 1955 by the Department 
of Archaeology and is yielding fruitful results. Two 
officers, one each for north (Shri Krishna Deva) and 
south India (Shri K. R. Srinivasan) were appointed for 
the purpose. We shall be getting for the first time 
full descriptions of the various temples under study in 
accordance with the architectural terms used in the 
Silpa texts of the different regions, living traditions of 
Sthapatis and Silpins and inscriptions, as also an illustrated 
compilation of such important architectural terms with 
reference to the parts of the structures.* 


*From the presidential address at the Ancient History Section of 
the 19th session of the Indian History Congress, held at Agra in 
December 1956. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS 

The tenth anniversary of India’s Independence was celebrated with 
appropriate accompaniments all over the country on August 15, and 
on the following day took placc the celebration of the first centenary 
of the Mutiny of 1857, in connection with which an exhibition was 
held by the Union Ministry of Education at the National Museum, 
New Delhi. The exhibits related not only to military matters but 
also to the historical, social, cultural and religious background of 
the period. 

Among the original documents exhibited were proclamations 
calling upon Hindus and Muslims alike to forget their communal 
differences and present a united front against the English, and banning 
cow-slaughter and punishing it with death ; photographic enlargements 
of portraits of some of the leading personalities in the struggle, of 
old sketches of places and events, of important official correspondence, 
messages etc. Some personal articles used by the heroes of the struggle 
were also on exhibit. Although not connected with the Mutiny of 
1857, some articles belonging to Tipu Sultan of Mysore, who gave 
a valiant resistance to the British in 1799, were also included in the 


exhibition. 


Art, LETTERS AND Music 

Of the many celebrations of this kind held in Delhi, mention 
may be made of those in honour of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
the celebrated exponent and interpreter of Indo-Asian Art ; of Prem 
Chand, the noted Hindi author ; and of Vishnu Digambar, the great 
musician. In connection with the last, a four-day musical symposium 
was held, at which performances in Indian classical music were 
given by leading artists, an interesting feature of which having been 
interpretative demonstrations given on four controversial ragas by 
leading experts representing different schools of tradition. 
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In connection with Indian classical music, it is interesting to 
note that Prof. Donald Lentz of Nebraska University who recently 
toured India and other countries of East and West Asia studying 
melodies and tunes, plans to devise a system of notation suitable 
for Asian musical ideas in combination with those of the West. He 
thinks that Eastern and Western music could be combined if a 
system of notation could be worked out. In his view Asian music 
is written with much smaller intervals which gives an off-key 
impression to the unaccustomed ear. Prof. Lentz is reported to be 
also engaged in discovering the primitive origin of the music which 
has quarter-tones and no chords and which uses hundreds of different 
scales in contrast to the limited diatonic system of Western music. 
The Indian rhythm is described by him as “so beautifully organised 
and so much expanded in comparison with ours,” and as inmetered 
with many more sub-divisions within the beats or more patterns. 


GANDHI AND THE POoLicE 

Shri V. A. Chaoji narrates the following in the Hindusthan 
Standard— 

As a Sub-Inspector in Wardha Police Station during the 
memorable days preceding the ‘Quit India’ Movement, I had to meet 
Gandhiji often in connection with my duties which were almost 
always unpleasant. It was either to arrest someone, or search the 
hut of one of the inmates of Sewagram Ashram, or seize papers 
belonging to an important politician. Whenever I was in difficuliy, 
I went to Gandhiji. He always gave the utmost co-operation to the 
Police. He sympathised with me, understood me, and urged me 
never to shirk the performance of duty, even if that duty was difficult 
to perform. 

The Ashram at Sewagram, which is now a place of homage for 
people from all over the world, in those days bustled with activity. 
A long unending stream of visitors came to see and consult Gandhiji. 
There was much political discussion, and newspaper correspondents 
from all over the world clustered round to catch every word that fell 
from the Mahatma’s lips. 

When Gandhiji launched the individual satyagraha movement, 
the first person selected by him to offer satyagraha was Vinoba Bhave. 
The arrest was made by me under the Defence of India Rules, and I 
was the only prosecution witness in the case. Later, several other 
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satyagrahis followed. One of them, the son of an eminent Congress- 
man, asked me to arrest him at Sewagram in the presence of Gandhiji 
and I acceded to his request. Early the next morning, I drove to 
the Ashram and told the satyagrahi that he was under arrest. 

Ashram girls garlanded him and applied ‘kum-kum’ to his 
forehead, and he touched Gandhiji’s feet. With his hand held over 
the head of the boy as a blessing, Gandhiji looked at me and asked 
humorously : ““Why don’t you arrest me, I am the greatest abettor.” 
What reply could a petty Police Officer like me give to a question which 
was baffling even the Viceroy. What could I say when I strongly 
felt that the satyagrahi was doing right, and I was doing wrong. 

The most regular and familiar feature of life at Sewagram was the 
evening prayer meeting, which I attended as often as I could. The 
Japanese monk, Noboru Tenzaki, inaugurated the prayer with a 
mantra “Om Namo Bhyam Ho Range Kyo”, which means “‘O Lord, 
I offer my namaskar to you.” Gandhiji occupied a low wooden 
dais, and as soon as he sat down he usually called out in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Rampat’’, and Rampat would promptly get up and ring the 
bell to announce the beginning of the prayer. 

Rampat was the most engaging character in the Ashram. He 
was a constable who had been posted on C.I.D. duty, but he was 
completely under the spell of Gandhiji. When news was received 
of a conspiracy against Gandhiji’s life, Rampat was detailed to protect 
the Mahatma. Rampat was soon absorbed in the life of the Ashram. 
He sat spinning for hours outside Gandhiji’s hut, washed his clothes, 
and even milked the goat. American visitors were so delighted at 
the manner in which Gandhiji had dealt with the problem that they 
often photographed Rampat as “‘the spy who served Gandhi.” 

People in the Ashram often complained to Gandhiji that it was 
not right for him to have a constable right in their midst, who would 
carry all their secrets to Government. Gandhiji’s answer was that 
he had nothing to conceal, and the man himself was a very good 
man. In fact Gandhiji’s only complaint was that at times he was 
so slow in understanding politics that it was difficult to explain matters 
to him. Rampat followed Gandhiji everywhere. On August 8, 1942, 
when Gandhiji was arrested, Rampat, furious with the Government 
at the affront to the Mahatma, tendered his resignation from service. 
He was later arrested and was sentenced to nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment, but was re-instated in service after Independence. 
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““X”, a Bengali youth, was about 25 years old, with the fire of 
patriotism. At the age of 17 he participated in armoury raids and 
mail dacoities, and was arrested and transported to the Andaman 
Islands. A Repatriation Commission which visited the Andamans 
soon after sent him back to India as he was very young, and suffered 
from ill-health. But the Bengal Government externed him from Bengal, 
so he went to the United Provinces. From there too he was externed. 
At last, in desperation, he fled to Sewagram, and found there a haven 
of peace; and then the Government of India ordered him to quit 
Sewagram. 

I was deputed to serve on “X” an order from the Government 
of India externing him from Sewagram and the Central Provinces. 
I showed the order to him. He threw away the paper and refused 
to sign it in token of having received it. 

I told Gandhiji that there was an externment order which I 
had been asked to serve on “X’ and he had refused to accept it. 
““X” was summoned, and to my utter amazement, he quietly signed 
the order which he had scornfully thrown away a few minutes 
earlier. 

At this stage Gandhiji took up the matter and wrote to Sir Reginaid 
Maxwell, the then Home Member of the Government of India, 
that it was a pity this helpless youth was being driven from pillar to 
post by the Government. Gandhiji assured the Home Member that. 
there was a change of heart in ‘“‘X”, and he would henceforth keep: 
to peaceful avocations in Sewagram. Although Gandhiji was then 
conducting a non-co-operation movement, the Government accepted 
the assurance given by him, and the Home Member instead of 
externing ‘“X”’ interned him in Sewagram. 

It was one of the duties of “X” to give violin lessons in the 
library to “‘Y”, a young and attractive Bengali girl. As the lessons 
progressed, his attentions increased, and soon he was_ passionately 
in love with “Y”. “X” soon apprised Gandhiji of his love for the 
girl and his desire to marry her. When Gandhiji questioned “Y”, 
she burst out that she had no desire to marry “X.” 

Ona Monday, which was his day of silence, Gandhiji commu- 
nicated Y’s refusal to X in writing. The youth completely lost his 
senses, grew wild with fury, and wrote back—“I considered her to 
be a modest girl, but now I see that she is a whore. I will murder her. 
Please summon police.” 
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Gandhiji argued at length with X, and with difficulty extracted a 
promise from him that he would not commit an act of violence, 
and then asked Y’s father to go away to Calcutta with his family, 
presumably because it would give the boy time to recover from his 
emotional conflict. 

One evening Gandhiji called me and told me the disturbing 
news that X had fled from the Ashram leaving a note which said : 
“You are aware of my mental condition. I am leaving Sewagram. 
I do not know where I am going. I have a bottle of potassium cyanide 
and will use it if necessary.” ; 

I reported the flight of X to the Superintendent of Police, 
Wardha, who was deeply distressed by the news. I assured him that 
the escape was nobody’s fault. 

X had to be arrested at once, but how? He had left no trace 
behind. An offence under the Defence of India Rules was registered, 
and we sent telegrams for his arrest to all places that we could think of 
which were connected with him. 

A few days later he was arrested in the goods shed at Gonda, when 
he went unsuspectingly to collect the boxes. He was prosecuted under 
the Defence of India Rules. Looking saddened, but calmer and more 
sober, he pleaded guilty and appealed for leniency as he wished to 
get married and live a quiet life, and had completely eschewed 
the cult of violence. He was sentenced to four years’ rigorous 


imprisonment. 


InDIAN NEWSPAPERS 

The following information is obtained from a Report by the 
Registrar of Newspapers, laid on the table of the Lok Sabha (Lower 
House of Parliament). ‘‘Newspapers” include periodicals as well, 
and their total number is 6,570, of which 476 are dailies, 1,903 are 
weeklies, 598 are fortnightlies, and 2,506 are monthlies. 

An analysis of the language-wise distribution of the newspapers 
shows that 19 per cent of the total are in Hindi, 17 per cent in 
English, 10 per cent in Bengali, 9 per cent in Urdu, 7 per cent in 
Gujarati and 5 per cent each in Marathi and Tamil. The share 
of newspapers in other languages is below 5 per cent each, 
Newspapers in Hindi are published in all States except Assam and 
Orissa. Hindi claims the largest number among dailies, bi-weeklies, 
weeklies and fortnightlies (total 1,254). In the case of monthlies 
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and quarterlies, Hindi ranks second to English. Among those of 
‘other periodicities”, Bengali periodicals are the most numerous. 

As regards circulation, English commands the largest number, 
and the rest come in this order viz. Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Urdu, Bengali, Malayalam, Telegu and Kannada. 

The State-wise distribution of the total of 6,570 newspapers is 
as follows—Bombay—1,271 ; West Bengal—1,129; Uttar Pradesh— 
756 ; Madras—717 ; Delhi—560. These five States contribute two- 
thirds of the total production. Other States produce much smaller 
numbers. 

As regards ownership, the Report shows that 44 per cent of the 
total number are individually owned. The common ownership of 
more than one newspaper is an important feature of the industry 
in the country, which has been classified by the Report under 3 heads 
thus—there are 9 Chains (i.e. publication of more than one paper 
under common ownership from more than one centre); 13 Groups. 
(i.e. publication of more than one paper under common ownership 
from the same centre) ; and 8 Multiple Units (i.e. publication of more 
than one paper of the same title, language and periodicity under 
the same ownership at different centres). 


Inpo-GERMAN CULTURAL CONTACTS 

‘‘Max Mueller Bhavan”, a German Library and Reading Room 
named after the famous German Sanskritist Friedrich Max Mueller 
(1823-1900), was opened in New Delhi under the auspices of the 
German Embassy. 

Presiding at the inaugural ceremony, Prof. Humayun Kabir 
referred to the great contributions of Germany specially to philosophy, 
literature and art. The institute will also arrange for lectures on 
Germany and courses on the German language for students, No 
happier name could be given to the institute, for the name of no other 
foreign Sanskritist is so well known to the Indian intelligentsia as 
Max Mueller’s for the work he did in making ancient Indian thought 
known not only to outsiders but to Indians as well. 

On the occasion of his 60th birthday, Prof. Waldschmit, the 
eminent German scholar, donated his beautiful three-storeyed 
home and big collection of books and manuscripts to the Institute 
for Indian Studies of Goettingen University where he is Professor 
of Indology. Performing the opening ceremony of the new house 
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for the Institute, Shri A. C. N, Nambiar, the Indian Ambassador 
in Germany, said that the new house would render valuable service 
to the cause of international understanding. A message from Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad expressed the hope that the Institute would open 
a new chapter in Indo-German co-operation. 

July 2 was the 80th birthday of Hermann Hesse, the well-known 
German author who won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1946. His 
parents were missionaries in India. Although born in Germany, Hesse 
visited India in later life and his writings show the great influence on 
him of Indian thought, particularly Buddhist. His masterpiece “Das 
Glasperlenspiel’’, of which the final chapter is entitled ‘Indian Life 
Story”, offers a broad synthesis of Western and Eastern thoughts. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS 

Further excavations carried out by the Central Archaeological 
Department at Lothal in the Dholka taluka of Ahmedabad District of 
Bombay State have yielded a large number of finds of the kind already 
well-known from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and town-planning, 
house-building and drainage systems also are on the same model. As 
the site was subject to flooding by adjacent rivers, huge platforms of 
bricks were constructed, on which the houses were built, and the gaps 
between the platforms were filled up with earth in order to raise the 
ground level. The golden beads of a necklace found are smaller than 
pin-heads. Among copper objects are figures of a female dancer and 
of a dog. 

Excavations around Poona being carried out by the Deccan College 
of Research have yielded traces of stone and copper culture in the 
region, as also 3,000-year old pottery, burial urns and stone tools. 

Reports from Nepal claim the discovery of two more Asoka pillars 
and an Asoka Stupa in the region around Buddha’s birth-place at 
Lumbini. Till now one Asoka pillar only, marking the site where 
Buddha was born, has been known. 

Two upright slabs and a coping stone belonging to a Buddhist 
stupa of c. 2nd cent. A.D. have been discovered near Mathura, on a 
site opposite the Chaurasi Tila of the Jains. One of the uprights, 
measuring 16 ft. and carved on three sides, is the biggest of the kind 
found so far, 

The New China News Agency announces the discovery of a 
library of 100,000 old manuscripts dating from the 8th to the 16th cent. 
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A. D. at the Sakya monastery near Shigatse in Tibet, by Prof. Li Yu, 
a member of the Chinese Central Institute of Nationalities, who also 
found some clothes and objects belonging to Basba, the founder of the 
Sakya sect who was in contact with the Chinese emperor Kublai Khan. 
Some gifts from Kublai Khan to Basba have been preserved in the 
monastery. The sanctuary is decorated with ancient frescoes and 
paintings on silk and satin. 


AupIo-VisuAL EpucATION 

An exhibition was held in New Delhi by the Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research displaying modern audio-visual 
aids and equipment. The exhibits included projected and non- 
projected audio-visual aids. A large variety of materials used as 
audio-visual aids in schools of technicaily advanced countries and 
in some of the institutions in India were also on display. 

Mr. Prokonov, an audio-visual aids expert in the Sov-Export 
Films (a Department of the Soviet Ministry of Culture), who is on 
a mission to India for arranging exchange of films on _ various 
subjects, is studying the work of the Audio-Visual Education 
programme in the Delhi region. 


ICCR News 

Mr. Abubaker Mayanja, a young leader from Uganda is on a 
six-week visit to India as the guest of the Council. During his 
stay in Delhi he met Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, and Prime Minister Nehru. An 
extensive tour has been arranged for Mr. Mayanja with a view 
to giving him an opportunity to study the development projects 
in various parts of the country. 

Lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Persian 
Language and Culture Section of the Council by Shri M. Hifzor 
Rehman, M.P. who spoke on “Persian as the medium of basic 
education in India” and by Dr. Manohar Sahai, Lecturer, Punjab 
University Camp College, Delhi, whose subject was “India’s contri- 
bution to Persian Lexicography”. The lectures were well attended. 

Sets of books on India were presented to educational institutions 
and libraries in Bulgaria, Sudan, Switzerland, Uruguay and U.S.S.R. 
The Council has decided to publish a Persian translation of the 
‘““Vikramorvasi” of Kalidasa. 
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In July an Orientation course was held in Delhi for a week 
for the benefit of overseas students recently arrived for studies in 
different Indian Universities. About forty students from different 
countries attended the course which was inaugurated by Shri K.G. 
Saiyidain, Educational Advisor and Secretary, Union Education 
Ministry and a Vice-President of the Council. A reception to meet 
the participants in the Course was also held, at which Prof. 
Humayun Kabir, Union Minister of Civil] Aviation and a Vice- 
President of the Council was amongst those present. 

The first meeting of the newly constituted General Assembly 
of the Council is proposed to be convened on January 4 and 5, 
1958 in New Delhi. 

Gifts of books have been received from Iran, Rumania, Saudi 
Arabia, International Publications, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Ministry of 
Education and _ Scientific Research, Government of India, and 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and _ Broadcasting, 
Government of India. These books have been added to the 
Council Library.. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, edited by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
and Charles A. Moore, pub. 1957: by Oxford University Press, 
price Rs. 21. 

Generally speaking, Western students of Indian philosophy are 
limited to secondary sources and to a few primary sources. The 
need for primary as well as secondary sources is obvious, and it is 
also clear that acquaintance with only a very limited range of 
source material—that dealing exclusively with the religious background 
of Indian philosophy rather than the wide range of Indian philosophy 
as a whole—is highly unsatisfactory. 

The present publication fulfils the two needs involved here, viz. 
to supply Western readers with basic source material on Indian 
philosophy in convenient and usable form and to present source 
material which represents all of the major philosophical systems and 
perspectives of India, not merely its earliest and most religious 
background. 

The work is divided into the following sections—General Introduction 
(History of Indian Thought); The Vedic Period (The Vedas; The 
Upanisads) ; The Epic Period (The Bhagavad-gita ; The Mahabharata ; 
The Laws of Manu; Kautilya’s Arthasastra) ; The Heterodox Systems 
(Carvaka ; Jainism; Buddhism); The Orthodox Systems (Nyaya ; 
Vaisesika ; Samkhya; Yoga; Purva Mimamsa; Vedanta including 
Samkara, Ramanuja and Madhva); Contemporary Thought (Sri 
Aurobindo ; Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan). 

The various sections open with a short introduction acquainting 
the reader with the general trend of the themes dealt with, and 
then follow selected extracts from standard original sources, which 
have been presented in very lucid language. The selections are 
varied and comprehensive. The final chapter dealing with ‘“Con- 
temporary Thought” offers an excellent presentation of the ideas of 
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two of the world’s leading and creative philosophical thinkers today. 
The book will be a very helpful and correct guide to serious students 
of Indian philosophical thought. 


Approach to Reality, by Dr. Anant Ganesh Javadekar, pub. 1957 by the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, price Rs. 6.25. 

This book covers new ground. In the author’s view there is a 
fundamental fallacy in uncritically superimposing upon philosophy the 
methods found useful in the sciences ; in philosophy, it is particularly 
the personal element that counts most. What is most needed is an 
integration or idealization of the personality of one who intends to 
approach reality as a whole, which may collectively be called ‘ethical’ 
in so far as the object involved is the development of an ideal 
personality capable of unitary knowledge. The conception of the 
ethical origin and determination of all kinds of knowledge, including 
the theoretical, has far-reaching influences upon methodology in general 
and logic and epistemology in particular. The so-called scientific 
methodology is, broadly, a system of ethical injunctions to be followed 
faithfully. Truth is not so much logically determined as it is ethically 
determined. The theories of social and economic determination, when 
rightly understood, culminate into the ethical determination of 
knowledge. 

The author feels that the fact that the chief conditions of obtaining 
truth are moral, though generally recognised, has not received the 
attention it deserves. Among the modern writers of epistemology there 
is either no reference or very scanty or inadequate reference to ethical 
conditions of knowledge. A more comprehensive epistemological 
theory, in his view, must take note of the inevitability of ethical 
preparation for the attainment of all sorts of knowledge. The author 
devotes the pages of this book to the formulation of an epistemological. 
system that will answer this need. 


A Comparative Study of the Pratimoksa, by Dr. W. Pachow, pub. 1955 by 
the Sino-Indian Cultural Society, Santiniketan, price Rs. 12. 

The Book of the Pratimoksa (or Pratimoksya ; authorities are not. 
agreed whether the term has to be derived at all from the root muc, or 
from the word mukha, ‘face, the chief or principal’ etc; Pali= 
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Patimokkha) relates to the monastic rules of the Buddhist Order. It is 
one of the oldest texts of the Buddhist Canon and the oldest text also 
of the Vinaya-Pitaka. Its significance and importance to students of 
ancient Indian history and culture are manifold, though primarily it is 
a collection of liturgical formularies governing the conduct of monks 
and nuns. The.text and its commentaries furnish us with such minute 
details that we are confronted with a distinct picture of the social, 
political, economic and religious conditions prevailing in the age of the 
Buddha. The significant characteristic of this text is that it deals with 
the daily affairs, individual or communal, of the Buddhist monastic 
order. It used to be and still is in many Buddhist countries recited 
every half-month in the assembly of the monks, so that they may confess 
their sins and purify themselves. The text shows quite a realistic out- 
look, and possesses considerable historicity and antiquity, by reason of 
which it throws much light on ancient Indian life and society. 

The author has studied the text on the basis of its Pali, Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Tibetan versions, and has taken the text of the Sarvastivadin 
School as the standard for comparisons, although the text of the 
Mahasanghika School would perhaps appear to be the oldest. The 
comparative study includes the Brahmanical Law Books as well and. 
would prove to be of great value to students of ancient Indian life. 


Inscriptions of Asoka, by Dr. D. C. Sircar, pub. 1957 by the 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Delhi-8, price Re. 1. 

The author is an expert epigraphist and the small book is meant 
for the general public, issued in connection with the Buddha 
Anniversary celebrations. The translations here of the Asokan records. 
are not too literal or technical but are made in a free style suitable 
for the general reader. A brief introduction deals with the back-. 
ground of the subject viz. the age of the Mauryas, Asoka’s activities, 
and descriptive classification of the inscriptions. The appendices list 
and explain proper names and Sanskritic expressions in the translations, 
and give a select bibliography followed by a map of Asoka’s empire 
showing the distribution of the inscriptions. We hope the cheap 
price of the book will help many to be acquainted with the words 
of Asoka who is one of the greatest men the world has produced, 
who dedicated himself whole-heartedly to the service of humanity. 


14 
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Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, Uddyotas 1 and 2, by Bishnupada 
Bhattacharya, pub. 1956-57 by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 6/1A, 
Banchharam Akrur Lane, Calcutta-12, each Uddyota price Rs. 8. 

This is an exposition of the Karika and the Vrtti (the two parts 
into which many ancient texts are divided) of the well-known work 
on Sanskrit poetics and literary criticism, the composition of which 
is generally ascribed to the 9th cent. A.D. The author gives a full 
interpretation of the terse texts and takes good care to elucidate and 
illustrate his points by profuse quotations from earlier and later 
Alamkara literature. Those who desire to study the difficult text 
critically, in its proper historical perspective, will undoubtely find 
the present work very stimulating and helpful. The classical text of 
Anandavardhana brings together and harmonises the _ tentative 
speculations of earlier authorities into a more or less comprehensive 
system on the basis of its own theory of suggestion. It standardised 
the scheme of Sanskrit Poetics and was thus an epoch-making work. 
‘The present author shows considerable ability in handling the subject, 
in spite of all its abstruseness. He exhibits complete familiarity not 
only with the whole field of theory but also with incidental details, 
and gives evidence of sound scholarship and critical ability, There 
is also a very able Introduction which deals with the various general 
problems connected with the original text and its authorship. The 
author utilises the latest researches on the subject with a keen critical 
sense and a well-balanced judgment. 


A Critical Study of Sriharsa’s Naisadhiyacaritam, by Dr. Arunoday 
Natvarlal Jani, pub. 1957 by the Oriental Institute, Baroda, price 
Rs. 15. 

This text of c. 12th cent. A. D., is the latest and most difficult 
of the five celebrated Mahakavyas of Sanskrit literature and gave rise 
to about fifty commentaries. In the present work, the author gives a 
complete picture of the text. In the first part he gives an able 
discussion of the questions relating to its sources, extent and inter- 
polations, and has supplied valuable information regarding the numerous 
‘commentaries, some of which he has brought to our notice for the 
first time. He has critically presented all available information 
regarding the life and personality of Sriharsa, his home, works, 
date and scholarly abilities. The second part treats of cultural and 
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literary topics. The author gives an exhaustive account of the 
geographical, historical, political, social and religious background of 
the text, as also of the development of the kavya literature. 
Fourteen appendices add further material to the book. 


History of the Candellas of Jejakabhukti, by Dr. Nemai Sadhan Bose, 
pub. 1956, selling agents K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 6/1A, Banchharam 
Akrur Lane, Calcutta-12, price Rs. 10. 

The political history of Northern India, after the death of the 
great Harsa, is very complex and difficult to follow, a tale of several 
kingdoms continually at war, of the fall of considerable empires, 
and of the rise of vassal states to independence and greatness. With 
the decline of the mighty Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj, early in the 
10th cent. A.D., India’s history becomes even more complicated, 
as the states which emerge from the ruins of the Pratiharas increase 
in power and begin to fight with one. another. Much further 
detailed work is necessary on the history of the individual dynasties 
before the picture of India’s vicissitudes between 900 and 1200 A.D. 
is complete, as far as it can be completed from the inadequate 
materials available to us. 

The author of this work has accomplished his task with ability, 
of giving us a picture of the times of the Candellas of Bundelkhand 
who survived with varying fortunes for nearly three centuries and 
played a very significant part in the life of medieval India, not only 
in the realm -of war and politics but also in those of literature, art 
and architecture. The source materials have been utilized by the 
author with thoroughness and critical ability, and unless new 
evidence of major importance appears, this monugraph will long 
remain the standard work on the Candellas. The sources of Indian 
history very often picture their heroes, not as living and human 
beings but as glorified and idealized figures like beautifully carved 
anthropomorphic chessmen. But the present study reveals much that 
was of human value among the Candellas, their country, people 
and life that produced, among other objects of art, the beautiful 
temples of Khajuraho. 
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The Revolt of Hindustan or the New World, by Ernest Jones, edited 
by Snehangsu Kanta Acharyya, pub. 1957 by Eastern Trading 
Company, Books and Publications, 64-A Dharamtala Street, Calcutta-13, 
price Rs. 3. 

This is an edition with a new introduction of a poem and 
other prose writings on the Revolt of 1857 by Ernest Jones, the 
Chartist leader (d. 1869), issued in connection with the centenary 
celebrations of the Indian Mutiny. Jones was perhaps the only 
Englishman of that time who considered that the great revolt of 
the Mutiny was not only just but also an inevitable fact. He was 
a brilliant writer, poet and orator, and suffered imprisonment for 
his advanced political views. His sympathies were always for the 
oppressed and the down-trodden and he was strongly against the 
British colonial rule. Though an unsuccessful man, judged by 
ordinary standards, he was one of the greatest of the early English 


Socialists. 


Personality, by Dr. Sita Ram Jayaswal, pub. 1957 by the Ind, 
Institute of World Culture, Bangalore-4. 

In this small book the author examines and analyses the human 
personality in the light of Indian and Western psychologies, for the 
benefit of the common man. Is personality a mask? If so, whose 
mask ? What are its nature, constituents, functions, and relationships ? 
There is a duality in man seen by all—a lower man of animal tendencies, 
and a higher of divine potentialities. It is necessary to make ourselves. 
familiar with the true story of man’s past, his origin, evolution, and 
development of mental and moral powers. Again, to evaluate man’s 
present position and determine the course of his future unfoldment, it is 
necessary to ascertain the purpose and goal of cosmic processes, and 
man’s position and function therein. The author has offered answers 
to questions that arise in connection with the above factors, and has 
given advice as to what should be done by one for the attainment of the 


mature personality. 
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THE SAKUNTALA OF KALIDASA 


Translated into Persian by Dr. Hadi Hasan. 
Price Rs. 3.50 


MAJNUWAE MAQALAT 


A collection of articles in Persian written by 


Dr. Hadi Hasan. 
Price Rs. 16 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN INDIA 


Edited by Dr. A. C. Sen. Contains contributions by 
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These stories in the author’s usual 
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Rs. 7.50 


EXISTENTIALISM 
K. Guru Dutt 
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Indian Philosophy. 

Rs. 2.50 
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Lila Ray 


Reflective essays on current Indian 
topics, with a Gandhian background. 
Rs, 3. 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER FROM ASSAM 


Lakshminath Bezbaroa 


Translated into English from the 
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ful tales of ancient folklore. 

Rs. 5.75 


PERSONALITY 
Sita Ram Jayaswal 


The modern Western views on the 

intriguing ‘‘1” and those of ancient 

Oriental psychology are contrasted. 
Rs. 3. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Ed. Sophia Wadia 
An International Cultural monthly of 
48 pages in its XXVIIIth year. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 6. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A resume of the cultural trends of | 


the world as epitomized in the Indian 
Institute of World Culture’s activities. 
Annual subscription Rs, 1.50 


On request a complete catalogue and sample copies of the magazines will be sent. 
THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORLD CULTURE 


Bangalore 4 
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TRIVENI 
(Published Quarterly) 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


Editor : K. Ramakotiswara Rau 
(Founded in 1928) 


The Journal is published on the 15th of April, July, 
October and January, a new volume beginning in April 
every year. Subscriptions may commence from any 
number, but no enlistments are made for less than a year. 


ANNUAL SusscRIPTION : India Rs. 6 
Foreign 12 sh or 2 Dollars. 


Further particulars can be had from : 
TRIVENI PUBLISHERS, 


MASULIPATAM 
(Andhra Pradesh, India) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY 


A Quarterly, Issued in April, July, October & January 
Editor : T. K. N. Menon: Managing Editor : M. S. Patel 


CONTRIBUTIONS: (1) MSS. to be published in this Journal 
should be as far as possible type-written, on one side of the paper 
only and sent to the Editor, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & 
PSYCHOLOGY, Faculty of Education & Psychology, Baroda, fifteen 
days before the Ist of each month of issue. (2) No MSS. are 
returned. (3) The Editor is not responsible for the views held by 
any writer in the Journal. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Annual Single 
Inland Rs. 6/-/- (Post free) Rs, 1.75 

Foreign _10 Shillings (or equivalent) 3 Shillings. 
- $ 1.75 50 cents 


Subscription is always payable in advance. All orders should 


be accompanied by the necessary remittance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS : All advertising matter should be sent so as 
to reach this office fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. 
Rates and space can be had on application. All books and 
publications for review and other business communications should 
be forwarded to the Editor, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & 
PSYCHOLOGY, Teachers’ College, Baroda. 
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Prof. Carl Riebeling, Hamburg 
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Human Brain 
Prof. Max Born, Nobel prize winner, 
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Physics and Metaphysics 
Reports - News- The Authors of this 
Issue 
UNIVERSITAS- appears quarterly. 
Each issue contains 9—12 articles (112 
pages). Annual subscription DM 16.80, 
£ 1.8.7 $ 4.00 Rs. 19.0.0 excluding 
postage. Single copy £ 0.7.10 $ 1.10 


Rs. 5.4.0 excluding postage. 
UNIVERSITAS can be obtained from 
all booksellers, 

Published by : 

WISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT MBH., 
P.O. Box 40 - Stuttgart 1, Germany 
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THAQAFAT’UL-HIND 


In Arabic. 
Price each copy Rs. 2. 


INDO-IRANICA 


In English and Persian. 
Price each copy Rs. 3.50. 


Available from the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations, Pataudi 
House, New Delhi-l. 


THE POORAN PRESS 


Estd. 1884 


Printers of the Journal 
‘The Indo-Asian Culture” 


Undertakes 


Machine and Hand composed Jobs 
in English, Pali, Sanskrit and Bengali 
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Books, Journals, Art Reproductions 
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CALCUTTA - 4 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 
Mavutana Asut Karam AzaAp 


The objects of the Indian Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(i) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(ii) Establishing close contacts between the universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(tit) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Indian Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (i) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (ii) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respects: of each country may also be 
established. 


The Indian Council consists of members representing 
each Indian university, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Indian Council. 
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